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Monrovia  Stvle: 

0 

Presents  THE  CONSERVATIONIST 


Gabrielo  Yariv,  landscape  designer, 
focuses  on  developing  environmentally 
sensitive  gardens,  utilizing  striking 
multi-hue  plant  combinations  and 
sustainable  resources. 


”\o  design  is  ever 
successful  without  high 

C 

quality  plant  material. 
Monrovia  s incredibly 

0 

large  selection  of  plants 
takes  the  guesswork  out 
of  designing.  Whether 
it  s a shade,  formal 
or  contemporary  design, 
sped  fvang  Monrovia 
plants  is  like  an 
insurance  policy  for 
your  garden. 

“Gabriela  Yariv 


Monrovia  Stvle'1:  Creating  distinctive  gardens  ... 


one  plant  at  a time,  www.monrovia.com 


Departments 


8 View  A new  year 
ushers  in  a new  era 
for  GARDEN  DESIGN. 
By  James  Oseland 


U Fresh  ThejjreG 
. tiest  mail-oraSr^ 
plants;  a new  book  on 
the  prehistoric  flora  of 
Rota;  Coney  Island- 
inspired  furniture;  plus 
Calendar,  My  Favorite 
Tool,  and  more. 


Books  The  i 

^ U Qian  long 
Garden  in  China’s 
Forbidden  City  is  illu- 
minated in  a lavish  new 
history.  By  Paula  Deitz 


Q Q Grow  Intrepid 
^ »-d  survivors  from 
the  distant  past,  ferns 
are  tough  and  intrigu- 
ing. By  Leah  Eskin 


Features 


O The  New 
OU  Victorians  The 

fertile  legacy  of  19th- 
century  gardeners 
experiences  a renais- 
sance. By  Jane  Lear 


O /T  Essay  Gar- 
L\J  dening’s  extra 
dividend?  Calmness. 
By  Franeine  Pi'ose 


O Q Edible  Preserve 
fresh  foods,  and 
your  garden’s  bounty 
will  outlive  the  season. 
By  Eugenia  Bone 


r A Black  Magic 

OU  i.)iii  polling 
deep-purple  plants  add 
contrast  and  a hint  of 
mystery  to  the  home 
and  garden. 


QO  Style  The  Victo 
rian  fascination 
with  nature  inspires 
fresh  home  design. 

By  Stephen  Trejfinger 


r /I  Way  Out  West 

OO  A New  York  City 
transplant  discovers 
the  life-giving  soil  of 
Marfa,  Texas. 

By  James  Bodewald 


/_  Q Notebook  The 

UO  best  sources  for 
seeds;  urn  shopping;  a 
guide  to  Victorian -era 
gardens;  and  more. 


Q Muse  A moonlit 

OvJ  Belgian  winter- 
scape.  Photograph  by 
Philippe  Debooser 
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UNCOMPROMISING  QUALITY" 

ash  handle  and  solid-forged  steel 


nmHtfcJ 


1 ■»-  ■ • * ft 


functional  sculpture  for  the  garden 


catalog  available 

www.stoneforest.com/garden  • 888.682.2987 


Allison  Armour 


Modern  temples  and  sacred  space  installations  available. 

Tel:  805.450.6422  | www.allisonarmour.us  | allison@allisonarmour.us 
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800.426.4242 
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Old  Is  New  Again 

A fresh  look  at  the  garden,  and  beyond 


| Welcome  to  the  new 
i GARDEN  DESIGN.  Asany 
I longtime  reader  will  tell 
I you,  this  magazine,  since 
i its  inception  in  1994,  has 
| always  offered  the  smart- 
! est,  most  engaging  and 
i informed  take  on  garden- 
! ing— exploring  not  just 

practical  matters  of  choosing  plants  and  ere- 

i 

ating  thoughtful  landscape  design,  but  also 
the  more  emotional  aspects  of  coaxing  beau- 
tiful things  from  the  earth.  And  in  those 
respects  garden  design  has  not  changed 
a bit.  But  the  art  of  gardening,  like  any  cre- 
ative endeavor,  is  something  that  evolves 
constantly,  and  we  thought  the  time  was  right 
for  a freshen ing-up.  So,  we’re  ringing  in  2011 
with  a new  look  and  new  departments. 

We  set  out  to  make  a magazine  that  stimu- 
lates all  the  senses,  one  that  clicks  instantly 
with  anyone  striving  to  bring  the  beauty  of 
the  natural  world  home.  We  wanted  to  honor 
the  horticulturist  inside  us— that  person  who 
is  obsessed  with,  say,  the  technical  aspects  of 
propagating— while  at  the  same  time  speaking 
to  our  sense  of  romance,  our  wanderlust,  our 
ravenous  curiosity.  Gardening  is  our  way  of 
understanding  the  world  around  us,  whether 
it’s  our  back  terrace  or  a secluded  rockery  in 
an  imperial  garden  in  Beijing. 

We  also  wanted  to  give  our  magazine  an 
artistic  and  literary  voice.  In  this  issue,  for 
starters,  we  have  an  essay  by  the  novelist 
Francine  Prose  on  finding  spiritual  transcen- 
dence in  the  rituals  of  planting  and  weeding 
("The  Meditative  Gardener,”  page  26).  What’s 
more,  we  were  determined  to  nurture  the  con- 

i 

ncction  between  gardening  and  other  aspects 
of  everyday  life— that ’s  why  we’ve  created  Edi- 
ble, a recurring  department  about  growing 


your  own  food  and  cooking  with  the  garden 
in  mind.  In  its  inaugural  edition,  contribu- 
tor Eugenia  Bone  talks  about  the  pleasures 
of  canning  homegrown  produce  (“Harvest 
Home,”  page  28). 

And  we  wanted  every  issue  to  celebrate 
gardening  as  an  expression  of  personal  style. 
Lately  we’ve  been  fascinated  at  how  the  work 
of  19th-century  botanists,  who  traveled  the 
world  and  beautifully  documented  the  flora 
they  discovered,  has  re-emerged  in  contem- 
porary design  (see  “Field  Guide,”  page  32). 
Kicking  oft* our  feature  section  is  “The  New 
Victorians”  (page  36),  a portrait  of  five  gar- 
deners around  the  country  who  have  found 
ways  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  Victorian  era. 
The  Victorians,  after  all,  were  the  ultimate 
gardeners,  constantly  examining  man’s  role 
in  the  natural  world,  and  these  five  people 
are  doing  remarkable  things  with  that  era’s 
signature  motifs,  from  elegant  urns  planted 
with  agave  and  begonia  to  rustic-looking 
“stumperies”  made  of  decaying  logs  that  host 
thriving  plant  life. 

All  in  all,  some  pretty  big  changes  are  afoot 
forGARDEN  DESIGN.  So,  stick  with  us,  watch 
us  evolve.  And  let  us  know  what  you  think; 
we  want  you  to  be  a part  of  the  process.  You 
are  what  this  magazine  is  all  about.  —James 
Oseland, editorial  director 


Queen  Victoria  and  her  family  in  the  gardens  at 
Osborne  House , on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  ca.  1896. 
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THE  FINEST  GREENHOUSES  MONEY  CAN  BUY 


HARTLEY  BOTANIC 


APPROVED  BY  THE 

ROY  A I 

- V#AK,'  * 

KJW 


NOTHING  ELSE  IS  A HARTLEY 


To  enjoy  our  Book  of  Greenhouses  call  or  click  781  933  1993 


www.hartleybotanic.com  gdus@hartleybotanic.com 


Contact  Haddonstone 
for  high  quality  1 

landscape  ornaments 
and  fine  architectural 
cast  stone  in  f 
contemporary,  classical 
and  traditional  styles. 


208  page  catalog  availafcjte 

or  visit  our  website:  J| 

■ 

www.haddonstone.com  1 


www.haddonstone.com 


201  IIELLF.R  PLACE  • BF.LLMAWR  • NEW  JERSEY  • NJ  08031  • (856)  931-701 1 • stone@haddonstone.com 

COLORADO  • NEW  JERSEY 
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Treasures  and  traditions 
from  the  world  of  gardening 
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Special  Delivery 


It  used  to  be  that  if  you  lived  in  Alaska  and  lusted  for  mini  orchids,  or  if  your  home  was  in  Georgia  but  your  heart  was  with  rare  desert  cac- 
tus, you  were  out  of  luck.  Not  anymore,  thanks  to  the  fact  that  so  many  plant  clearinghouses  and  specialist  growers  have  gone  online  and 
will  ship  high-quality  specimens  nationwide— like  the  mosses  pictured  above  from  Moss  Acres  (mossacres.com),  growers  of  garden  and 
terrarium  mosses,  which  are  mailed  dry  and  ready  for  hydration.  The  websites  themselves  are  a pleasure  to  peruse,  with  gorgeous  pho- 
tographs and  a wealth  of  information  about  the  plants  they  provide;  many  also  offer  expert  advice  via  e-mail  and  phone.  IIow  do  you  find 
the  particular  online  source  that  sellsjust  the  succulent  or  edible  plant  you  covet?  Go  todavesgarden.com  to  trawl  the  Garden  Watch  Dog, 
an  online  directory  of  over  7, 100  mail-order  plant  sources.  A selection  of  our  favorites  is  featured  on  the  fol  lowing  pages.  —Lindsey  Taylor 
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Mail-Order 

Jewels 

Some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful parcel  posts  you'll 
ever  unwrap  come  from 
online  plant  specialists. 
1.  Rare  Find  Nursery 
(rarefindnursery.com) 
focuses  on  unusual 
hardy  plants,  includ- 
ing woody  shrubs  and 
trees  like  the  Hydran- 
gea quercifolia  ‘Pcc 
Wee;  shown.  During 
fall  foliage  season,  this 
charming  dwarf  form 
of  the  common  oakleaf 
hydrangea  packs  loads 
of  visual  impact  into 
its  three-  to  four-foot 
form.  As  with  all  mail- 
order plants,  open  the 
box  immediately  and 
follow  the  accompany- 
ing care  instructions: 
note  the  advice  to  water 
the  plant  and  give  it 
plenty  of  light  straight 
away.  2.  If  you  live 
in  an  area  with  little 
water  hut  lots  of  sun. 
try  Simply  Succulents 
(simplysucculcnts 
.com)  for  an  extensive 
selection  of  drought- 
resistant  hardy  plants, 
including  an  array  of 
sempervivum  (hens 
and  chicks),  shown. 

3.  J&L  Orchids 
(jlorchids.com) 
sources  a wide  range  of 
fragrant  and  miniature 
orchids,  among  them 
the  windowsill-loving 
Oncidium  ‘Yellow 
TWinkle/  shown  left. 

4.  In  late  winter  to  early 
summer.  Puya  venusta 
(shown,  top  left)  sends 
up  a 40-inch-long, 
deep  purple  bloom.  It's 
available  with  other 
California  wild  flowers 
and  heirloom  plants 
from  Annie’s  Annuals 
and  Perennials  (annies 
annuals.com).  5.  Rock 
or  trough  gardeners 
score  dwarf  conifers 
like  the  variegated 
.Juniper us  squama ta 
‘Floriant’  (left)  through 
Tiny  Treasures  (tiny 
treasuresnursery.com). 
6.  And  if  you're  hanker- 
ing for  something 
utterly  new  for  your 
garden  or  contain- 
ers, Plant  Delights 
(plantdclights.com) 
offers  nursery  intro- 
ductions like  thisA(/ave 
sehidigera  ‘Shira  ito  no 
Ohi;  a slow-growing 
plant  that’s  great  in  a 
pot.  — L.T. 
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Fresh 


Lost  in  Time 


CALENDAR  JAN/FEB  2011 


Rota,  located  40  miles  north 
of  Guam,  is  home  to  ferns 


and  cycads  with  150- 
million-year-old  lineages. 
The  Museum  of  Modern 
Art’s  new,  limited- 
edition  book,  The  Island 
of  Rota  ($3,000),  hon- 
ors these  plants  with  text 
excerpted  from  neurologist 
and  amateur  botanist  Oliver 
Sacks’s  same-named  book 
chapter,  design  by  botani- 
cally  inspired  jeweler  Ted 
Muhling,  and  photographer 
Abelardo  Morell’s  haunting 
prints.  It’s  art  and  artifact, 
portraying  a verdant,  and 
disappearing,  land.  —L.T. 


JANUARY 


r “Wonderful 
O Wood  "Royal 
Botanic  Garden. 
Edinburgh . Scotland. 
Celebrate  the  Interna- 
tional Year  of  Forests 
at  this  exhibit  of  tree- 
focused  art.  Through 
January  31.  Info:  rbge 
.org.uk. 


1 O ANNIVERSARY: 

I —d  Reel  Lawn 

Mower  1868.  Hartford. 
Connecticut  Amariah 
Hills  received  the  first 
U.S.  patent  on  what  he 
called  the  Archimedean 
lawn  mower;  its  spiral- 
blade  reel  technology  is 
still  used  today. 


<)  r “A  Genius 
>Ld  »)  for  Place,”  The 

Cummer  Museum  of 
y\rt  and  Gardens, 
Jacksonville.  Florida. 
Robin  Karson’s  book 
A Genius  for  Place: 
American  Landscapes 
of  the  Country  Place 
Era  is  the  seed  for  the 
exhibit  opening  today. 
Through  April  24.  Info: 
cummer.org. 


25-28 

I PM  Essen.  Messe 
Event  Hall,  Essen, 
Germany.  This  four-day 
flower  show  is  Ger- 
many's largest,  filling 
16  exhibition  halls. 

Info:  cha-hort.com 
/ipm.htm. 


FEBRUARY 


3 


Chinese  New 
Year.  Lan  Su  Chi- 
nese Garden,  Portland, 
Oregon.  Ring  in  the 
Year  of  the  Rabbit, 
4709,  with  garden 
tours,  calligraphy,  and 
tai  chi  at  the  two-week 
fest  that  kicks  off  on 
this  day.  Info:  portland 
chinesegarden.org. 

lO  BIRTHDAY: 

I Charles  Darwin 

1809,  Shrewsbury,  Eng- 
land. The  celebrated 
naturalist  and  founder 
of  evolutionary  biology 
was  born  in  his  fam- 
ily home,  called  The 
Mount. 


15-16 

Plant  and  Design 

Show.  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  London, 
England  Urban  gar- 
dening is  the  focus  of 
this  two-dav  extrava- 
ganza.  Info:  rhs.org.uk. 
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www.downmagaz.com 


For  outdoor  living  inspiration  and 
ideas,  go  to  gettag.mobi  onjour  smartphone  and 
download  the  free  Tag  Reader  app'.  Hold  your  phone 
over  this  coded  tag  to  snap  it  or  visit  www.belgard.biz . 


The  family  room  with  a 20,000  ft.  ceiling. 


A 


Ample  space  for  relaxation  is  just  one  of  many  beneftsjour  family  will  enjoy  together  in  a 
Belgard  outdoor  living  space.  For  more  outdoor  living  ideas  and  inspiration,  visit  www.belgard.biz 
or  to  receive  a complimentary  catalog  call  1 -8 77"  BELGARD. 


H ARDSCAPES 

BE  PREPARED  FOR  COMPANY" 


www.  belgard.  biz 


Fresh 


Your  Premier  Source 
For  Ornamental 
Metal  & Stone 


Kenneth  Lynch  & Sons'  dedicated  team 
of  Family  members  and  employees  work 
together  to  ensure  that  your  project  is  as 
important  to  us  as  it  is  to  you.  Choose 
from  our  wide  selection  of  classically 
styled  garden  ornaments,  fountains  and 
statuary.  Make  a statement  with  a large 
scale  sundial  or  weathervane.  Contact  us 
to  discuss  custom  capabilities. 


Kenneth  Lynch  & Sons,  Inc. 

1 14  Willenbrock  Road.  Oxford,  CT  06478 
203-264-2831  • Fax:203-264-2833 
Catalog  Requests: 
info@klynchandsons.com 


www.klynchandsons.com 


For  Thrills 

In  1884,  La  Marcus  Thompson  unveiled  his  Gravity  Pleasure 
Switchback  Railway,  one  of  the  country’s  first-ever  roller  coast- 
ers, at  Coney  Island,  a seaside  resort  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Thus  began  the  era  of  open-air  fun  rides,  in  which  Coney  Island 
became  home  to  some  of  the  city’s  most  thrilling  landmarks. 
Among  these  were  the  1927  wooden  Cyclone  roller  coaster  and 
the  262-foot-high  Parachute  Jump,  built  in  1939. 

Today,  though  the  Parachute  Jump  has  long  stood  fallow, 
and  the  fate  of  the  Cyclone  remains  uncertain  in  light  of  area 
development,  Coney  Island  nostalgists  can  relax,  thanks  to 
Brooklyn-based  Uhuru  Design,  makers  of  the  new  Coney  Island 
line  of  furniture,  crafted  from  70-year-old  Ipe  planks  reclaimed 
after  a section  of  Coney  Island  ’s  boardwalk  was  upgraded. 

The  Cyclone  Lounger  ($7,200)  mimics  “the  chaos  of  its  name- 
sake’s structure,”  says  Uhuru’s  Bill  Hilgendorf,  with  a white, 
gridlike  metal  base  attached  at  seemingly  random  points  to  69 
inches  of  undulating  wood  boards.  The  20.75-inch-high  Drop 
End  Table  ($2,400),  a dark  steel  base  supporting  a faceted  circle 
of  Ipe  wedges,  is  modeled  after  the  Parachute  Jump,  which  once 
treated  parkgoers  to  a 190-foot  drop.  Both  pieces  are  unique  sou- 
venirs of  the  historic  playground.  Since  their  inspirations  are 
urban  structures,  the  pair  are  naturals  for  brownstone  decks 
and  rooftop  gardens,  but  they’re  just  as  fetching  set  upon  a 
grassy,  landscaped  yard.  If  left  outdoors,  the  disease-  and  insect- 
resistant  Brazilian  hardwood  will  fade,  but  it  will  keep  its  beau- 
tiful form  for  years  to  come.  —Victoria  Ross 
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COURTESY  UIIURU  DESIGN  (2) 


A 


P/jring  beauty  into  your  life  with  a Private  Garden 


Victorian  Glasshouse,  the  essential  growing  environment  chosen  by 
passionate  gardeners  around  the  world  just  like  you. 


t/ay  your  growing  season  never 


end. 


PRIVATE 


Garden 


Private  Garden  Greenhouse  Systems  • A Division  of  I lampden  Structural  Systems,  Inc.  • www.p rivate-garden.com 
Corporate  Office:  36  Commercial  Drive  • HO.  Box  600  • I lampden,  MA  01036  • 800-421-4527  • Pax:  413  -566-8806 


Fresh 
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BARTLETT. 


BECAUSE 
FULL,  HEALTHY 
TREES  MAKE  FOR 
FULL,  HEALTHY 
LIVES. 


The  trees  and  shrubs  that  shade 
us  and  grow  along  with  us  are 
valuable  assets  that  deserve  care 
and  protection.  For  over  100  years, 
we’ve  led  both  the  science  and 
services  that  make  your  landscape 
thrive.  No  matter  the  size  or  scope 
of  your  tree  and  shrub  care  needs, 
our  experts  provide  you  with  a 
rare  mix  of  local  service,  global 
resources  and  innovative  practices. 

Trees  add  so  much  value  to  our 
lives.  And  Bartlett  adds  even  more 
value  to  your  trees. 


BARTLETT 

TREE  EXPERTS 

v.»mi r«  mi  c ur  vmt  iw 


For  the  life  of  your  trees. 


PRUNING  FERTILIZATION  REMOVAL 
PEST  & DISEASE  MANAGEMENT 


CALL  877  BARTLETT  877.227.8538 
OR  VISIT  BARTLETTCOM 


Plant  vs.  Phone 

E-mailing,  texting,  social  networking,  Web  surfing,  video-taking— smartphones  are  evolu- 
tionary wonders  of  mobile  communication.  But  for  all  their  technological  wizardry,  when 
compared  with  a humble  plant,  are  smartphones  really  that  smart?  Take  that  denizen  of 
the  bogs,  the  pitcher  plant,  shown  below.  A prodigy  of  evolution,  the  pitcher  has  adapted  to 
nutrient-poor,  swampy  conditions  with  its  ability  to  lure,  capture,  and  digest  insects  that 
fall  into  its  trumpet-shaped  stalk.  And  though  it's  a killer,  it  charms  gardeners  with  its  deli- 
cate, colorful  form.  Which  has  the  real  smarts?  Maybe  we  should  check  back  in  ten  years  and 
see  which  one  is  still  around.  Meanwhile,  here’s  a point-by-point  comparison.  —Adam  Aston 
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Smartphone 

ENERGY  USE  Power-hungry  mobiles  require  a 
menagerie  of  dongles  and  chargers,  plus  batteries. 
Last  year  they  burned  through  enough  electricity 
to  power  240.000  U.S.  homes. 

HARDINESS  The  phones  can  be  irreparably 
damaged  by  water.  Mobile  screens  are  largely 
unreadable  in  direct  sunlight,  and  cracked  glass 
screens  are  commonplace. 


PROPAGATION  Silicon  Valiev  blueprints  are  trans- 
formed into  processors,  chips,  and  screens,  which 
arc  assembled  in  East  Asia  and  shipped  worldwide. 
Given  technology  ’s  pace,  the  mobile  is  nearly  an 
annual:  and  in  the  U.S.,  where  only  10  percent  of 
them  are  recycled,  landfills  swell  with  plastic,  lead, 
and  carcinogenic  e-waste. 


FUNCTIONALITY  Able  to  do  more  every  day.  but 
quality  can  be  lacking.  Photos  arc  fuzzier  than 
a digi-camera’s,  the  MP3  player  has  a fraction 
of  the  iPod's  capacity,  and  books?  Try  reading 
Dostoyevsky  on  a card-size  screen.  Tiny  keyboards 
remain  a frustration. 

COST- BENEFIT  ANALYSIS  Its  greatest  lure-more 
than  180,000  attention- trapping  apps— comes 
at  a cost.  Phones  start  at  about  $149.  Add  S120  a 
month  for  voice,  text,  e-mail,  and  Web,  and  costs 
hit  S3.000  over  a two-year  contract. 
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Pitcher  Plant 

ENERGY  USE  Pi  teher  plants  digest  insects— many 
of  them  garden  pests— to  make  their  own  food. 
They’re  also  fueled  by  sun,  water,  and  carbon  diox- 
ide. which  they  convert  to  useful  oxygen. 


HARDINESS  The  plants  thrive  in  direct  sunlight 
and  love  water.  They  tolerate  a broad  range  of 
temperatures,  from  freezing  to  sultry. 


PROPAGATION  In  an  elegant,  sustainable  process, 
pitchers  produce  a modest  flower  that,  when 
pollinated,  goes  to  seed.  A perennial,  the 
pitcher  goes  dormant  in  winter.  Some 
species  can  thrive  a decade  or  more  if  well 
cared  for. 


FUNCTIONALITY  An  ingenious  le 
structure  provides  flying  visitors  with 
a handy  landing  strip.  Insects,  drawn 
to  nectar  glands  along  the  leaf  ’s 
perimeter  and  underside,  hang 
precariously  above  a pool  of 
digestive  enzymes. 


COST  BENEFIT  ANALYSIS 

Initial  cost  is  less  than  S20. 
No  fertilizer  is  needed  since 
they  attract  their 
own  nutrients.  All 
in.  lifetime  cost  is 
under  $50. 


OPPOSITE:  MICHAEL  KRAUS  (2);  CLOCKWISE  FROM  TOP  LEFT:  COURTESY  SUSAN  KEMENYFFY  (6);  TODD  COLEMAN 


Fresh 


A Place  to  Share 


ON  OUR  property  in  McKean,  Pennsylvania,  15  miles  south  of  Lake  Erie— named  Raku  Place  after  the  type  of  ceramic 
art  we  made— we've  created  47  acres  of  gardens.  There’s  Allium  gigan  teum  (top  left)  beside  the  house;  the  deck  is  wrapped 
in  climbing  hydrangea  (top  right),  which  also  covers  a koi  pond  bridge  (middle  right).  Over  the  years,  we’ve  set  lamb’s  ear 
"dots”  upon  a "fabric”  of  ajuga  (middle  left),  clustered  stargazer  lilies  (bottom  right)  in  an  uncut  bouquet;  and  planted  hun- 
dreds of  tulip  bulbs  given  to  us  by  a widowed  friend,  a living  memory  of  her  husband.  Our  gardens  are  all  about  sharing.  We 
welcome  visitors,  and  we  photograph  everything.  The  pictures  are  recordings  of  ajourney.  —Susan  and  Steven  Kemenyffy 


Send  photos  of  your  garden  to  my.yarden(a)gardendesign.cam  or  garden  design.  15  East  32nd  Street,  New  York,  NY  10016. 


My 

Favorite 

Tool 

Like  most  garden 
designers.  I don't  own 
a chain  saw,  but  I want 
to  be  able  to  prune 
branches  on  my  own. 
My  favorite  pruning 
tool,  the  Felco  F600 
folding  saw,  is  14  inches 
when  open  and  only 
about  7 inches  when 
closed.  You  can  stash 
it  in  your  toolbox— it 
weighs  less  than  a 
pound— but  it’s  got  big. 
sharklike  teeth  that 
make  cutting  through 
a four- inch-diameter 
branch  like  cutting 
through  butter.  My 
friend  the  Los  Angeles- 
based  garden  writer 
Ivcttc  Solcr  turned 
me  on  to  the  Felco  a 
dozen  years  ago;  I saw 
her  use  it  on  a garden 
installation,  and  that 
was  it.  Nowr  I use  the 
same  saw  to  reveal 
the  branch  structure 
of  the  grapefruit  tree 
in  my  yard,  which 
gives  it  more  visual 
interest;  to  remove 
sucker  growth  from  my 
California  pepper  tree; 
to  cut  out  old  timber 
bamboo;  and  during 
garden  installations 
for  clients,  to  do  a little 
shaping.  Unlike  tap- 
pers, which  require  so 
much  squeezing  to  use, 
the  saw  is  comfort- 
able for  someone  with 
smaller  paws.  I'm 
five  foot  three,  and 
it’s  gratifying  to  cut  a 
good-size  branch  with- 
out straining.  It  gives 
me  autonomy.  —Judy 
Kameon,  Ely  si  an  Land- 
scapes, Los  Angeles 
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BOOKS 


Paradise 

Restored 

Inside  the  Forbidden  City’s 
garden  sanctum 

BY  PAULA  DEITZ 

In  visiting  and  writing  about  gar- 
dens all  over  the  world.  I’ve  discovered  that 
despite  vast  differences  in  structural  style, 
all  great  gardens  offer  a liberation  of  thought, 
at  once  spurring  the  intellect  and  clearing 
the  mind.  Nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  in 
China,  where  gardens  from  the  imperial  era 
gracefully  incorporate  all  the  arts,  including 
architecture,  literature,  poetry,  calligraphy, 
and  music.  And  never  has  the  story  of  a Chi- 
nese imperial  garden  been  more  beautifully 
and  intelligently  told  than  in  The  Emperor’s 
Private  Paradise:  Treasures  from  the  For- 

PAULA  Deitz  is  the  editor  of  The  Hudson 
Review  and  the  author  of  Of  Gardens  (Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Press,  2010). 


bidden  City  (Yale  University  Press,  $65),  the 
catalogue  that  accompanies  an  exhibition  of 
t he  sa  me  na  me  at  the  Peabody  Essex  Museu  m 
in  Salem,  Massachusetts  (it  travels  to  New 
York  in  February  and  to  Milwaukee  in  June). 
Edited  and  mostly  authored  by  Nancy  Ber- 
liner, the  Peabody's  curator  of  Chinese  art,  the 
book  showcases  artifacts  from  the  extraordi- 
nary private  garden  designed  by  the  Qianlong 
emperor  (1711-1799)  in  the  Forbidden  City,  the 
seat  of  imperial  power  in  Beijing. 

Set  within  the  Palace  of  Tranquility  and 
Longevity,  the  Qianlong  Garden  had  lain 
dormant  since  the  last  Qing  emperor  left 
the  Forbidden  City  in  1924.  The  loan  of  more 
than  90  objects  for  the  exhibition  coincides 
with  the  garden’s  restoration,  undertaken  by 
the  Palace  Museum  in  Beijing  and  the  World 
Monuments  Fund.  The  book,  though,  sur- 
passes an  inventory  of  those  objects.  With 
engaging  essays  that  shed  light  on  palace  life 
under  the  erudite  Qianlongcmpcror  and  daz- 
zling photos  of  the  garden’s  treasures  and  the 
landscape,  the  256-page  volume  is  an  invita- 
tion into  an  intricate,  ritualized  world.  The 
two-acre  Qianlong  Garden  incorporates 
27  pavilions  under  a canopy  of  yellow-  and 
blue-glazed  tile  roofs,  arranged  around  four 


This  seemingly  primitive 
furniture  had  symbolic 
meaning  for  Buddhist  priests 
and  Daoist  monks:  the 
organic  forms  reflected  their 
indifference  to  worldly 
goods  and  their  synchrony 
with  the  cosmos ” 


courtyards  dotted  with  trees  and  immense 
rockeries.  The  book,  which  touches  on  other 
gardens  created  under  the  Qing  and  earlier 
dynasties,  is  also  a family  portrait  of  the  Qing 
emperors  that  highlights  their  love  of  hunting 
and  outdoor  preserves. 

Among  my  favorite  parts  of  the  book  are  the 
excerpts,  filled  with  technical  specifications, 
from  The  Craft  of  Gardens , written  in  1631 
by  Ji  Cheng,  a painter  and  garden  designer 
who  describes  the  art  of  garden  making  in 
astonishing  detail.  Elsewhere  in  the  book.  I 
learned  about  the  exceptional  quality  of  the 
porous  rocks  from  Lake  Tai,  in  eastern  China. 
I also  came  to  understand  how  literary  refer- 
ences were  worked  into  landscape  design:  the 
Qianlong  Garden,  for  example,  has  a circu- 
itous waterway  that  evokes  those  along  which 
poets  gathered  to  write  verses  and  float  cups 
of  wine  downstream,  as  described  in  the  mas- 
ter calligrapher  Wang  Xizhi’s  Preface  to  the 
Orchid  Pavilion,  a collection  of  poems  pub- 
lished in  A. D.  353. 

Then  there  arc  the  artifacts:  vases,  scrolls, 
and  other  sumptuous  items  that  demonstrate 
why  the  reign  of  the  Qianlong  emperor  was 
considered  the  zenith  of  the  arts  in  China. 
Having  read  The  Emperors  Private  Paradise , 
I wasn’t  surprised  to  hear  that  a Chinese  por- 
celain vase  bearing  the  Qianlong  imperial  seal 
sold  at  auction  in  England  for  a record-setting 
$83  million.  The  book,  a treasure  in  its  own 
right,  will  set  you  back  considerably  less.© 


More  New  Books 


-ATPU.  CAHOrN 


THE  ARTFUL  GARDEN  (Random  House,  $40)  shows  how  the 
everyday  gardener  can  look  to  the  arts  for  inspiration.  Janies 
van  Sweden,  the  lauded  landscape  architect,  illustrates  his 
point  with  many  beautiful  gardens  designed  by  his  own  Wash- 
ington. D.C.-based  firm.  He  and  his  coauthor,  horticulturist 
Tom  Christopher,  offer  lucid  descriptions  of  gardens  inspired 
by  sculpture,  dance,  and  music.  —Alex  Eriksrm 


TOMORROW’S  GARDEN  (Rodale,  $25)  is  Stephen  Orr's  insight- 
ful look  into  gardening's  future,  a burgeoning  landscape  of 
sustainable  native  plants  tended  by  environmentally  conscious 
gardeners.  Orr,  the  gardening  editorial  director  of  Martha  Stew- 
art Living.  has  also  found  and  photographed  some  off-the-wall 
gardens  in  the  here  and  now:  plants  growing  vertically,  a rooftop 
meadow,  and  more.  —A.  E. 
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ELDORADO  OUTDOOR 


THE  BU  LD ING  BLOCKS  FOR  LUXURY  OUTDOOR  SPACES. 


IS? 


Finished  with  Eldorado  Stone*  Padova  Fieldledge 


Create  the  Ultimate  Outdoor  Space 
in  Days  Vs.  Weeks... 

See  it  & Believe  it  at 

eldoradostone.com/outdoor 
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Ancient  Beauty 

Ubiquitous  yet  often  overlooked,  indoor  and  outdoor  ferns  are  botanical  marvels 

BY  LEAH  ESKIN 


The  fern  isa  modest  sort.  It  creeps  below  the  for- 
est floor,  surfacing  now  and  then  to  unfurl  its  foliage.  It 
eschews  heavy  perfume  and  bright  flower,  opting  instead 
for  basic  green.  Indeed,  I always  thought  of  the  fern  as 
ordinary.  It  wasn’t  until  I crouched  down  to  study  the 
fern’s  fretwork  foliage,  its  ancient  history,  and  its  odd  hab- 
its that  I came  to  see  it  as  anything  but. 

The  fern  maintains  its  own  lingo.  While  other  plants 
make  do  with  stem,  leaf,  and  shoot,  the  fern  prefers  rhi- 
zome, frond,  and  crosier.  No  unseemly  pollination  for  the 
dignified  fern.  It  procreates  via  “alternation  of  genera- 
tions ” sending  its  dustlike  spore  wafting  on  air;  upon 
landing,  the  spore  grows  into  a tiny  plant  called  a pro- 
thallus,  which  produces  the  familiar  fern.  "It  would  be  as 
if  our  eggs  and  sperm  produced  little  beings,  ten  inches 
tall,  and  they  had  sex  and  we  didn’t,”  says  Warren  Hauk, 
associate  professor  of  biology  at  Denison  University  in 
Granville,  Ohio,  and  past  president  of  the  American  Fern 
Society. 

The  fern  has  clung  to  Earth  for  350  million  years. 
Today  Pteridophyta,  the  fern  phylum,  comprises  some 
1 2,000  species  and  thrives  in  landscapes  from  the  equa- 
tor to  the  northern  boreal  forests.  The  mosquito  fern,  a 
mere  speck,  grows  dense  across  lakes.  The  frilly  wood 
fern  pads  the  forest  floor.  The  climbing  fern  rappels  brick 
walls.  The  tnoonwort  unfurls  a single  scalloped  leaf  each 
year,  dotting  sand  dunes  and  mountainsides.  In  spring, 
the  Himalayan  maidenhair  fern  glistens  salmon  pink.  In 
autumn,  the  royal  fern  glows  golden  orange. 

After  disaster  strikes— lava  flow,  say,  or  forest  fire— 
the  fern  is  often  the  first  to  take  root.  In  2006  the  Wash- 
ington Post  reported  on  a colony  of  maidenhair  ferns 
thriving  in  a D.C.  Metro  station,  some  150  feet  under- 
ground. “They’re  survivors,”  says  Michelle  Bundy,  curator 
of  the  Hardy  Fern  Foundation  in  Federal  Way,  Washing- 
ton. “They’re  tough.” 

As  well  as  tender.  In  the  storybook,  the  fern  hosts  fair- 
ies. In  medicine,  it  eases  aches.  In  the  decorative  arts,  it’s 

LEAH  Eskin  is  a columnist  for  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


shorthand  for  tasteful.  That's  why  the  Victorians  devel- 
oped a mass  case  of  "pteridomania,”  fern  fever.  The  image 
of  the  fern  was  pressed  into  pottery,  stitched  onto  pillows, 
and  cast  into  ironwork.  The  fashionable  Victorian  sitting 
room  was  graced  by  a Wardian  case— an  early  terrar- 
ium—overflowing  with  ferns.  A formal  fern  conservatory, 
called  a fernery,  was  thought  an  appropriate  addition  to 
Victorian  parks,  concert  halls,  and  mental  hospitals.  “It 
showed  you  had  good  taste  because  you  saw  the  appeal 
of  foliage  plants  rather  than  gaudy,  garish  flowers,”  says 
Sarah  Whittingham,  author  of  The  Victorian  Fern  Craze 
(Shire,  2009).  (For  more  on  the  Victorians’  passion  for 
ferns,  see  “Field  Guide,”  page  32,  and  “The  New  Victori- 
ans,” page  36.) 

“The  Victorian  fern  craze  never  stopped,”  says 
Serge  Zimberoff,  owner  of  Santa  Rosa  Tropicals,  a 
nursery  in  Santa  Rosa,  California.  In  high  season  the 
company  ships  100,000  "clone  grown”  ferns  from  lab- 
oratory to  nursery  each  week.  “Look  on  TV,”  Zimberoff 
says.  “Whenever  a person  is  speaking,  there’s  always  a big 
Boston  fern  nearby.” 

By  the  1960s,  the  potted  fern  had  moved  into  the  dorm 

RECENTLY  a colony  of  ferns  was 
found  THRIVING  in  a D.C.  Metro 
station,  150  feet  UNDERGROUND 

room  and  living  room,  where  it  was  tended  by  a guy  with 
a copper  misting  can  and  a girl,  likely  as  not,  named  Fern. 
It  got  suave  in  the  1970s,  when  no  singles-bar  pickup  line 
could  be  smoothly  delivered  without  a fern  overhead. 

Today  gardeners  appreciate  the  low-maintenance,  high- 
style  fern  more  than  ever,  and  landscapers  are  keen  on  the 
indelicately  named  stumpery,  where  ferns  frolic  among 
logs.  Prince  Charles  keeps  a stumpery.  “Ferns  have  a really 
neat  perspective  on  life,”  says  Tom  Goforth,  owner  of  Crow 
Dog  Native  Ferns  and  Gardens  in  Pickens,  South  Carolina. 
“They  developed  this  lifestyle  a way  long  time  ago.  Ferns, 
I think,  just  decided,  ‘Man,  we’ve  got  this  all  worked  out. 
Why  change?’  ” 
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Moisture  Water  ferns 
only  when  the  top  of 
the  soil  is  slightly  dry. 
To  maintain  mois- 
ture, fill  a saucer  with 
pebbles,  place  the  pot- 
ted fern  on  the  pebbles, 
and  put  a small  amount 
of  water  in  the  saucer. 


Light  Ferns  gem 
ally  prefer  indirect 
light:  too  much  direct 
sunlight  will  burn 
their  fronds.  Adjust 
your  window  blinds  to 
create  the  right  light, 
or  move  the  fern  away 
from  the  window. 


Pests  If  insects  such 
as  whiteflies  or  aphids 
appear,  wash  the 
fronds  gently  with 
water  or  spray  them 
with  a natural  indoor- 
plant  insecticide, 
diluted  to  half  strength. 
—Victoria  Ross 
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5 Clockwise  from  top  left:  Cabbage  Palm  Fern  (Phlebodium  aureum).  Zones  8-10.  Sun  to  full  shade.  A tropical  fern,  it  has  creeping  rhizomes  that  make  it  an  eye- 
^ catching  choice  for  a hanging  pot.  Staghorn  Fern  ( Platycerium ).  Zones  10- 11.  Sun  to  partial  shade.  It’s  treasured  for  its  long,  graphic,  graceful  fronds.  Rabbit’s 
.<  Foot  Fern  (Davallia fejeensis).  Zones  10-11 . Light  to  full  shade.  Named  for  its  furry  rhizomes,  it  looks  great  in  an  urn  or  a hanging  basket.  Lemon  Button  Fern 
i (Nephrolepis  cordifolid).  Zones  8-10.  Partial  shade.  This  fern's  fronds  are  composed  of  small,  round  leaflets.  It  grows  to  just  about  a foot. 
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Victorian  era.  And  its  deer  resistant.  Japanese  Holly  Fern  ( Cyrtomium  falcatuni).  Zones  8 11.  Partial  to  full  shade.  A tropical  fern  with  glossy,  dark,  holly-shaped 
fronds,  it  makes  a fetching,  low-maintenance  houseplant.  Bird’s  Nest  Fern  ( Asplenium  nidus).  Zones  10-11.  Light  shade.  This  fern,  with  glassy,  bright  fronds, 
loves  humidity.  Australian  Tree  Fern  ( Cyathea  cooperi ) fiddlehead.  Zones  8-11.  Sun  to  partial  shade.  The  coiled  fiddlehead  unfurls  as  the  tree  fern  matures. 
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ESSAY 


The  Meditative  Gardener 

On  finding  vegetative  bliss  amid  the  snap  peas  and  mustard  greens 

BY  FRANCINE  PROSE 


Often,  when  I leave  my  desk  to  go  to  work  in  my  vegetable 
garden,  I plan  to  do  something  else.  Not  something  other  than  garden- 
ing, but  something  in  addition  to  gardening. 

After  all,  much  of  the  activity  required  to  grow  beets  and  arugula 
doesn’t  exactly  occupy  100  percent  of  your  concentrated  attention. 
After  you’ve  gardened  enough— and  not  even  all  that  much— weeding, 
harvesting,  even  planting  become  more  reflexive  than  cerebral.  With- 
out thinking  very  hard,  you  can  tell  a wild  dandelion  from  a tomatillo, 
perform  that  little  wrist-twist  that  dislodges  a raspberry  from  its  stem 
without  crushing  the  fruit,  space  seeds  apart  so  the  seedlings  won’t 
compete  for  air  and  light. 

And  so,  because  I’ve  been  an  obsessive  multitasker  for  as  long  as  I 
can  remember  (thank  you.  Mom  and  Dad,  for  letting  me  do  my  home- 
work in  front  of  the  TV!),  I think:  Well,  fine.  While  I’m  busy  in  the 
garden,  I’ll  solve  some  problem  I’ve  been  having  with  my  novel-in- 
“progress.”  I’ll  consider  what  to  feed  the  guests  coming  for  dinner 
Saturday  night.  I’ll  use  the  soothing,  repetitive  rhythms  of  garden- 
ing to  help  me  focus  on  something  more  challenging,  more  troubling, 
more  complicated  than  pruning  the  tomatoes. 

But  I never  do.  Hours  later,  I return  to  the  house  tired  and  content— 
and  not  one  step  closer  to  having  answered  the  questions  I’d  hoped  to 
resolve  while  thinning  the  turnips. 

Over  time,  I’ve  come  to  realize  that  this  kind  of  mindlessness— not 
deciding,  not  worrying,  not  thinking,  not  creating,  planning,  or  prob- 
lem solving— is  one  of  the  best  things  about  gardening.  Letting  my  left 
brain  hibernate  while  I operate  on  gardener’s  autopilot  is  what  makes 
gardening  so  relaxing,  so  restorative  and  transporting. 

I have  friends  who  go  on  Zen  retreats  or  wake  up  at  dawn  to  do 
yoga.  When  I ask  them  what  they  get  from  staring  at  the  wall  or  twist- 
ing themselves  into  pretzels,  the  altered  state  of  consciousness  they 
describe  sounds  like  w hat  I seek  and  find  among  the  poblano  peppers. 

The  truth  is,  I’m  too  impatient  to  meditate,  too  distractible  and  antsy. 
And  spiritual  instruction  only  makes  me  more  nervous.  I often  think 
of  the  monologuist  Spalding  Gray’s  story  about  being  horribly  embar- 
rassed at  the  meditation  center  when  he  accidentally  ate  from  the  bowl 
of  food  meant  as  an  offering  to  the  Buddha.  At  my  first  and  last  “begin- 
ning” yoga  class,  the  other  beginners,  all  guys  in  their  20s,  were  climbing 
the  wall  by  the  end  of  the  session  while  I gave  up  and  sat  on  the  floor. 

Francink  Prose  is  a novelist  and  critic  whose  latestbook,  Anne  Frank: 
The  Book,  the  Life,  the  Afterlife,  was  recently  published  by  Harper 
Perennial.  Her  novels  include  Goldengrove  and  Blue  Angel. 


But  the  garden  is  endlessly  accepting.  The  zinnias  won’t  snicker  if 
you  do  the  horticultural  equivalent  of  sticking  your  chopsticks  into  a 
bowl  headed  for  the  Buddha.  The  collards  greet  you  like  an  old  friend, 
no  matter  who  you  are.  The  sunflowers  won’t  whomp  you  over  the  head 
with  a stick,  like  certain  Zen  masters,  if  you  fidget. 

In  fact,  the  garden  likes  you  to  fidget.  The  garden  likes  constant 
motion.  It  demands  it,  and  it  tells  you  what  it  needs  you  to  do.  Weed 
me,  water  me,  loosen  the  soil  at  my  roots,  protect  me  from  the  aphids.  In 
return  it  gives  you  happiness,  or  at  least  the  sort  of  brain  waves  that  peo- 
ple undergo  long  sessions  of  biofcedback  to  figure  out  how  to  produce. 

So  you  could  say  I am  multitasking  when  I garden,  though  the  tasks 
are  different  from  the  ones  I set  out  to  do.  I’m  not  doing  hard  mental 
work.  Not  solving  problems  or  answering  questions.  But  I am  simulta- 
neously growing  vegetables  and  attaining  a state  of  vegetative  bliss. 

Needless  to  say,  people  should  be  able  to  worship  wherever  they 
want.  I’ll  take  my  transcendence  in  watching  the  volunteer  cilantro 
and  mustard  greens  crop  up  in  the  spring  and  fall  throughout  the  gar- 
den. Gardening  is  exercise,  it  is  meditation,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day 
you  get  to  eat  the  snap  peas  and  the  just-dug-up  potatoes.  © 
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Royal  Botania 
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TODD  COLEMAN 


In  her  New  York  City  kitehen,  author 
iHugenia  Bone  browns  Iamb  shanks  with 
a mixture  of  chickpeas apd  garden-fresh 
tomatoes  that  she  calmed  at  home . 
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EDIBLE 


Harvest  Home 


Preserving  brings  summer’s  bounty  to  the  winter  table 

BY  EUGENIA  BONE 


hand,  stepping  on  the  morning  glo- 
ries that  blanket  the  lawn.  I follow  the 
shade  as  it  diminishes,  hoeing  to  aer- 
ate the  soil.  I prune  the  tomatoes  and 
then  fill  my  basket  with  everything 
that  is  ripe,  to  eat  that  day  or  to  pre- 
serve in  small  batches  for  the  winter. 

My  father,  an  Italian,  taught  me  to 
prune  tomato  plants  so  that  the  fruit 
can  receive  plenty  of  sunlight.  I water 
them  frugally,  and  the  tomatoes  grow 
shiny  and  fat,  retaining  their  sweet 
water  until  I slice  them  open  and 
shove  them  into  the  canning  jars. 
Being  Italian,  my  father  also  taught 


Every  May,  my  husband,  Kevin, 
heads  out  to  our  cabin  in  western  Col- 
orado to  put  in  our  summer  garden. 
It  is  his  time  to  fix  fences  and  set  the 
irrigation  pipes,  to  plant  the  basics  I 
rely  on  in  the  kitchen— such  as  toma- 
toes, zucchini,  and  fava  beans— and 
to  tend  the  perennials  I use  to  season 
them,  like  oregano,  thyme,  and  sage. 
Come  late  June,  when  I leave  our  home 
in  New  York  City  to  join  him  for  the 
summer,  I take  on  the  garden  chores. 
I work  in  the  early  mornings,  before 
the  sun  gets  too  hot.  I walk  across  the 
backyard  in  my  rubber  boots,  hoe  in 
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trie  to  preserve.  He  would  can  traditional 
foods— like  tuna  in  oil,  pesto,  and,  yes,  toma- 
toes—some  of  which  weren’t  yet  available  in 
American  markets,  and  in  that  way  taught  me 
to  put  up  the  foods  that  I like  to  eat.  Right  now, 
in  my  pantry  in  Manhattan,  T have  chickpeas 
with  tomatoes  (see  recipe  at  right),  among 
other  home-canned  staples.  From  this  sup- 
ply lean  throw  together  a delicious  meal,  like 
osso  buco  with  chickpeas  in  tomato  sauce,  and 
ngremolata  with  my  own  rubbed  sage.  I use 
the  ingredients  I’ve  preserved  from  my  gar- 
den, as  well  as  foods  I’ve  encountered  at  great 
prices,  like  dried  Umbrian  chickpeas,  which 
I rehydrated  and  canned,  or  veal  shanks  that 
I stashed  in  the  freezer.  Ultimately,  home- 
canned  foods,  for  all  their  quirks,  taste  better 
than  anything  you  can  buy. 

The  science  of  preserving  is  simple.  You  just 
have  to  understand  what  kills  the  microbes 
that  could  spoil  your  food.  In  home  pre- 
serving, one  either  kills  all  spoilers— molds, 
yeasts,  and  bacteria— or  retards  their  growth. 
One  method  is  water-bath  canning,  which 
involves  processing  foods  packed  inside  glass 
jars  in  boiling  water.  The  heat  generated  by 
the  boiling  water  pushes  the  air  out  of  the 
tissues  of  the  foods  and  jar  and  creates  a vac- 
uum seal.  It  also  sterilizes  the  food  and  the 
jar.  This  technique  is  safe  for  foods  that  have 
a pi  I (acidity)  of  4.6  or  less,  and  for  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  which  the  appropriate  amount 
of  acid,  like  vinegar,  has  been  added.  To  pre- 
serve a lower-acid  food  like  the  chickpeas,  I 
use  a pressure  canner.  Steam  builds  up  in  its 
airtight  cavity,  accomplishingthe  same  thing 
as  a water  bath  but  at  much  higher  tempera- 
tures. This  technique  kills  all  spoilers,  period. 
Preserving  herbs,  meanwhile,  requires  no 
special  equipment.  For  sage,  I clip  stems 
that  are  full  of  young  leaves  in  the  morning 
after  the  dew  has  evaporated  but  before  the 
heat  dissipates  the  oils.  I tie  them  into  small 
bundles  and  hang  them  upside  down  in  a dry, 
shady  place  with  good  air  circulation.  Once 
the  herb  is  brittle,  I remove  the  leaves  and  rub 
them  between  my  palms.  The  sage  will  keep 
in  a cool,  dark  place  in  clean  glass  jars  for  up 
to  one  year. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  to  preserve, 
but  none  are  as  profound  as  the  act  of  opening 
summer’s  tomatoes  in  the  dead  ofwinter,  and 
remembering  it  will  be  warm  again  soon.® 

EUGENIA  Bone  is  the  author  of  three  cook- 
books. She  writes  Well-Preserved,  a blog  about 
preserving  year-round,  for  the  Denver  Post. 
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Chickpeas  alia  Marchigiana 

MAKES  5 PINTS 

Author  Eugenia  Bone  recommends  using  Barto- 
lini  brand  Umbrian  chickpeas  (frantoiobartolini 
.com)  in  this  hearty  recipe.  She  suggests  serving 
the  legumes  warmed  alongside  grilled  meats,  or  as 
the  base  for  a quick  soup  with  homemade  chicken 
stock.  This  recipe  calls  for  a pressure  canner. 

1 lb.  dried  chickpeas,  soaked  overnight 
and  drained 

1 cup  plus  2 tbsp.  tomato  puree 
10  fresh  sage  leaves 
2 ‘/a  tsp.  salt 

1.  Put  chickpeas  into  a large  pot  and  cover  with 
water.  Bring  to  a boil,  reduce  heat  to  medium  low, 
and  simmer  for  30  minutes.  Drain  chickpeas. 

2.  Clean  5 pint  jars  and  bands.  Simmer  new  lids  in 
hot  water  to  soften  the  rubberized  flange.  Distrib- 
ute thechickpeas  evenly  between  jars.  Toeach,  add 
4 tablespoons  of  tomato  puree,  two  sage  leaves,  and 
'/ 2 teaspoon  salt.  Dislodge  any  air  bubbles  by  slid- 
ing a knife  into  the  jar.  Wipe  the  rims,  top  with  the 
lids,  and  screw  on  the  bands  fingertip  tight. 

3.  Pour  3"  of  water  into  your  pressure  canner.  Put 
the  rack  component  into  the  canner;  add  the  jars. 
Lock  the  lid  in  place:  heat  over  high  heat.  Depend- 
ing on  the  type  of  canner,  leave  the  weighted 
gauge  off  the  vent  or  open  the  petcock  (your  can- 
ner's  instructions  w ill  explain)  and  allow  steam  to 
vent  for  7 to  10  minutes,  then  put  on  the  weighted 
gauge  or  close  the  petcock.  Process  the  jars  in  the 
canner  at  10  lbs.  pressure  for  75  minutes  at  sea 
level  for  a weighted  gauge  or  at  11  lbs.  pressure  for 
a dial  gauge.  (For  instructions  on  pressure  can- 
ning beans  at  altitude,  go  to  uga.cdu/nchfp/how 
/can_04/beans_peas_shel led.html.)  Turn  oft' the 
heat.  After  the  canner  has  depressurized,  remove 
the  weighted  gauge  and  open  the  lid  away  from 
you  (there  is  hot  steam  that  could  scald  your  face). 
Allow'  to  cool,  then  check  the  seals  and  store  in  a 
cool,  dry  place  for  up  to  a year.  Refrigerate  after 
opening. 


MICHAEL  KRAUS 


You  won't  find  better  kitchen  equipment. 
Not  even  indoors. 


Kalamazoo  builds  outdoor  kitchen  equipment.  Exclusively.  Hybrid  Fire  grills  — the  only  gas  grills  that  let 
you  burn  wood  and  charcoal  at  the  same  time.  More  than  25  refrigeration  units  engineered  to  beat  desert 
heat  And,  to  complete  the  oiraoor  kitchen  of  your  dreams,  a collection  of  hand-built,  weather-tight 
cabinetry.  From  James  Beard  Award-winning  chefs  to  individuals  who  simply  appreciate  the  finer  thirgs. 
those  in  the  know  recognize  us  as  the  best.  To  create  your  perfect  outdoor  cooking  and  entertaining  space, 
call  4 800  868.1699  or  visit  kalama7oogourmet.com. 


Never  Compromise. 
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STYLE 


Field 

Guide 

Contemporary  design 
with  a naturalist’s  bent 

BY  STEPHEN  TREFFINGER 

The  Victorian  natural- 
ist—that  inveterate  collector  of 
specimens,  cataloguer  of  species, 
and  keeper  of  sketch-filled  note- 
books—is  back.  You’ll  find  him  or 
her  browsing  in  carefully  curated 
shops  that  have  sprung  up  around 
the  country  to  provide  all  the 
necessary  accoutrements.  One 
of  my  favorites  is  Darr  in  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  a contemporary 
cabinet  of  wonders  assembled 
by  owners  Hicham  Benmira  and 
Brian  Cousins.  Moving  through 
the  shop’s  appealing  jumble  of 
antique  lab  equipment  and  fur- 
niture, taxidermied  birds  and 
beasts,  and  other  curiosities  pro- 
vides a palpable  sense  of  what  it 
was  like  to  live  in  an  era  when 
our  understanding  of  the  nat- 
ural world  was  dramatically 
expanding,  and  yet  anything 
and  everything  you  might  want 
to  know  or  possess  wasn’t  imme- 
d i ately  ava i 1 able  for  dow n load . 

Spanning  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria,  which  lasted  from  1837 
to  1901,  the  Victorian  age  was  for 
Britain  one  of  economic  pros- 
perity, industrial  expansion,  and 
scientific  discovery.  It  brought 
incandescent  street  lamps, 
improved  sanitation,  and  hand- 
held cameras,  not  to  mention 
the  novels  of  Charles  Dickens. 
(On  the  (continued  on  page  34) 

Stephen  Trekking  hr  writes 
about  design , architecture,  and 
technology.  He  lives  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 
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The  Naturalist ’s 
Desk 

1.  and  2.  glass  bottles. 
$65  and  $75  at  Darr 
(718/797-9733);  3. 

’ maple  tape  dispenser, 

| $22  at  the  Conran  Shop 
'(conranusa.com);  4.  The 
Stone  Masters  by  John 
Long  (T.  Adler  Books. 
2009),  $60  (stone 
mastcrprcss.com);  5. 
O-Check  stapler,  $8 
at  the  Future  Perfect 
(212/473-2500):  6. 
Ramie  twine,  S15  at 
Darr  (718/797-9733):  7. 
Absinthe  amber  scent, 
$198  at  Flair  (212/274- 
1750);  8.  ceramic  tray. 
$44  at  GRDN  (718/797- 
3628):  9.  hand-carved 
bone  beads.  S35  at  Darr 
(718/797-9733):  10. 
Signal  floor  lamp.  $595 
at  the  Conran  Shop:  11. 
EcoSphere,  $185  at  eco- 
sphere.com;  12.  oyster 
shucker,  $80  at  Darn 
13.  ceramic  tray.  S75  at 
GRDN;  14.  selenite  col- 
umn, $155  at  Flair:  15. 
air  plants,  $16  at  GRDN: 

16.  agate  coasters.  S60 
at  the  Future  Perfect; 

17.  Whitclines  notepad, 
$5.90  at  Barnes  & 

Noble  (bn.com):  18. 
1840s  hand-painted 
print,  $100  at  Darr; 

19.  Moooi  porcelain 
sponge  vase.  $240  at 
Matter  (matter  matters, 
com);  20.  Kings  County 
Distillery  Moonshine, 
$25  at  Donna  da  Vine 
(718/643-2250):  21. 
Hudson  Valley  Seed 
Library  Dragon’s 
Tongue  Bean  seeds,  $3 
at  GRDN:  22.  Volant 
notebooks,  $5.95  at 
Moleskine  (mole 
skincus.com):  23. 
Whitclines  A4  spiral 
notebook,  $21  at  Barnes 
& Noble:  24.  Kaweco 
clutch  pencil.  $22  at 
the  Future  Perfect; 

25.  pen  with  level  and 
screwdriver,  S24  at 
the  Conran  Shop:  26. 
handmade  scissors,  S28 
at  Darr:  27.  Serpens  by 
Guido  Mocafico  (Steidl, 
2007).  $60  at  Retro- 
spect (718/522-1767). 
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NATURAL  LIGHT 


(continued from  page  32)  flip  side, 
there  were  child  labor  and  Jack 
the  Ripper.)  In  the  parlors  and 
pubs  of  London  and  beyond,  peo- 
ple debated  newfangled  ideas 
about  Man,  Nature,  and  the 
relations  between  the  two.  The 
books  The  Journal  of  Researches 
(1839)  and  On  the  Origin  of  Spe- 
cies (1859),  by  Charles  Darwin, 
were  wildly  popular  if  somewhat 
scandalous.  The  former  recounts 
Darwin’s  time  aboard  a ship  and 
on  land,  charting  the  shores  of 
South  America  for  nearly  five 
years,  collecting  samples  and  for- 
mulating the  theories  that  would 
emerge  in  the  latter  book.  Fore- 
most among  these  was  the  theory 
of  evolution,  which  remains— in 
some  quarters,  any  way— contro- 
versial to  this  day.  A renewed 
fascination  with  the  natural 
world  made  its  way  from  labora- 
tories and  universities  into  the 
lives  of  everyday  citizens,  spawn- 
ing an  intense  love  of  botanicals, 
both  as  living  plants  and  as  dec- 
orative motifs.  Darwin’s  private 
study  at  Down  House  in  Kent, 


Gardening  became  a pastime 
not  only  of  the  rich  but  also  of 
the  middle  and  working  classes. 
A set  of  gentlemen  and  gentle- 
women naturalists  emerged,  their 
interest  in  plants  sparking  a pas- 
sion for  all  things  botanical  and 
“scientific”— a predilection  that 
extended  to  domestic  furnishings 
and  decorative  accessories. 

Botanical  elements— fern 
fronds,  flowers,  winding  vines— 
found  their  way  onto  textiles, 
china,  tableware,  and  architec- 
tural details.  The  results  might 
appear,  to  the  21st-century  eye, 
suffocating:  too  much  pattern, 
too  many  pieces  of  furniture,  an 
excess  of  drapery,  little  room  to 
move  about.  Porcelain  or  majol- 
ica serving  pieces  from  the  late 
19th  and  early  20th  centuries— 
fern  motifs  from  Wedgwood,  say, 
or  a fish  and  seaweed  theme  from 
Shorter  & Son— are  indeed  very 
busy,  if  exquisite.  Today’s  aficio- 
nado of  Victoriana  is  less  likely  to 
muck  things  up  with  triple  layers 
of  curtains  and  more  couches 
than  there  are  extended  family 


BOTANICAL  ELEMENTS  are  now  often 
STYLIZED  AND  ABSTRACTED  rather  than 
busy.  They're  used  as  EMBELLISHMENT 


where  he  1 i ved  for  40  years,  looked 
pretty  much  as  you’d  expect:  a 
large,  comfortable  room  with 
books  and  a broad  wood  table 
strewn  with  notes,  specimen 
jars,  and  plants.  In  the  photos 
on  these  pages,  we’ve  assembled 
the  modern-day  equivalent— the 
21st-century  naturalist’s  three- 
dimensional  notebook,  full  of 
evocative  objects,  both  functional 
and  decorative. 

During  the  Victorian  era, 
advances  in  botanical  science 
and  tropical  species  brought 
back  by  Britain’s  colonial  adven- 
turers fueled  a craze  for  exotic 
plants  and  in  particular  the  fern, 
a phenomenon  known  as  “pteri- 
domania.”  Commercial  nurseries 
soon  helped  supply  a class  of  ama- 
teur collectors  and  gardeners. 


members  to  siton  them.  Botanical 
elements  are  now  often  stylized, 
abstracted,  or  singled  out;  they’re 
used  as  embellishments  rather 
than  applied  excessively.  Ferns 
are  again  a popular  element, 
though  they’re  employed  with  a 
more  judicious  hand,  and  a fair 
number  of  whimsical  bug  pat- 
terns have  worked  their  way 
into  even  the  most  extravagant 
pieces. 

And  what  of  the  contemporary 
naturalist?  He  or  she  may  collect 
seeds  and  plants  not  necessarily 
for  the  advancement  of  general 
scientific  knowledge  but  to  strat- 
egize  what  to  grow  to  sell  to  local 
restaurants  or  to  flavor  home- 
made beer— or  simply  to  imagine 
which  fern  to  reproduce  in  the 
foam  on  your  next  latte. 


In  addition  to  sparking 
robust  conversation  about 
the  Descent  of  Man  and  the 
collecting  of  exotic  variet- 
ies of  plant  specimens,  the 
Victorian  naturalist  phenom- 
enon made  its  way  onto  the 
stufT  of  sitting  rooms  in  Eng- 
lish homes— upholstery,  wall 
coverings,  and  tableware. 
Today,  pieces  in  production 
since  that  period  can  be  found 
alongside  the  work  of  mod- 
ern designers,  the  result  of  a 
renewed  interest  in  natural- 
ism as  a decor  element. 

Partially  overlapping  the 

Victorian  period,  the  Belle 

/ 

Epoque  in  France  and  Ger- 
many brought  its  own  take  on 
creatures  of  land  and  sea.  1. 
This  hand-painted  porcelain 
sea  horse/seaweed  plate  from 
Nymphenburg,  Germany,  was 
designed  by  Hermann  Gradl  in 
1899  (“See  p fe  rd  c he  n ” plate, 
$2,698  at  TableArt;  table 
artonline.com). 

In  addition  to  brackens, 
ferns,  and  sea  plants,  insects 
were  also  popular  as  deco- 
ration. 2.  The  “Lobmeyr” 
beer  (top)  and  concave  (bot- 
tom) tumblers  recall  Austrian 
and  Bohemian  glass  pieces 
designed  and  commissioned 
by  Josef  Lobmeyr  for  his  retail 
outlets  in  19th-  and  20th- 
century  Vienna  (engraved 
“Lobmeyr”  beer  tumbler  and 
concave  tumbler,  $444/$426; 
Ted  Muehling;  tedmuehling. 
com;  212/431-3825).  The  pub- 
lication of  Alice's  Adventures 
in  Wonderland  was  quite  the 
sensation  in  1865;  3.  this  can- 
dlestick inspired  by  Lewis 
Carroll’s  tale,  is  cast  from 
antique  ornaments  found  by 
designer  Stephen  Johnson 
in  his  native  England  (“Won- 
derland” candlestick,  $89 
each;  unicahome.com).  4. 
Designer  Monica  Tsang  cel- 
ebrates “the  most  important 
yet  often  misunderstood  crea- 
tures on  our  planet”  with 
her  butterfly-  and  beetle- 
einbellished  “Entomo”  series 
(“Entomo”  teacup  and  saucer 


set;  73.75  euros  (about  $115); 
the  New  English;  thenew 
english.co.uk). 

While  the  original  Ward- 
ian case  (a  miniature  indoor 
greenhouse)  was  designed  to 
protect  young  plants  from 
London  soot,  glass  bell  jars 
in  which  specimens  were  dis- 
played became  a fixture  of  the 
Victorian  parlor.  5.  The 
custom-made  18-inch-tall  bird 
curio  is  from  a large  collec- 
tion by  Little  World  Design 
($850;  littleworlddesign.com), 

6.  as  is  the  brass  and  bronze 
hand-cast  seed  pod  ($225). 

7.  The  bird  and  branch  motif 
of  Tiffany’s  “Audubon”  pat- 
tern sterling  silver  flatware, 
designed  in  1965,  would  have 
been  entirely  at  home  on 
tables  a century’ earlier  (Tif- 
fany & Co.  “Audubon”  sterling 
silver  flatware,  $145  (dinner 
fork),  $200  (tablespoon),  $95 
(teaspoon);  tiftany.com/ 
shopping).  8.  Although  work 
began  on  the  dinnerware 
“Flora  Danica”  in  1790,  when 
it  was  commissioned  by  the 
Danish  royal  family  as  a gift 
for  Catherine  the  Great  of 
Russia  (alas,  she  died  before 
the  service  was  completed), 
its  freehand  blooms  and  hand- 
cut  detailing  have  stayed  in 
production  ever  since  (“Flora 
Danica”  teapot,  Royal  Copen- 
hagen, $6,775;  Fjorn;  fiorn. 
com;  877/706-0384). 

Nature-inspired  patterns 
made  their  way  onto  prac- 
tically every’  aspect  of  the 
Victorian  home.  Items  such 
as  greeting  cards,  desk  acces- 
sories, and,  of  course,  fabrics, 
received  the  botanical  treat- 
ment as  well.  9, 10, 11, 12. 
These  contemporary  speci- 
mens display  several  popular 
Victorian  themes:  ferns, 
birds,  and  butterflies  (“Elsie 
de  Wolfe”  and  “Birds  of  a 
Feather”  from  Scalamandre; 
prieing  to  the  trade; 
scalamandre.com). 

-S.T. 
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HE  DUAL  PASSION  FOR  THE  NOVEL  AND  THE  NATURAL 
THAT  SHAPED  GARDENS  IN  THE  19TH  CENTURY  IS 
GAINING  GROUND  AGAIN  IN  THE  21ST 


BY  JANE  LEAR  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  PIOTR  REDLINSKI 


Ken  Sclody  in  his  dahlia  allee 
backed  by  yew  hedges  atAtloek 
Farm  in  Somerset,  New  Jersey. 

<%  V.  , 

The  dark  green  structure  of  the 
yew  sets  off  the  colorful  blooms 
beautifully. 
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] Glass  and  Iroit1 

. Advances  in  the 
use  of  glass  and  iron  in 
construction  during 
the  Victorian  period 
led  to  a proliferation 
of  glasshouses  like 
this  one,  where  col- 
lectors could  house 
exotic  specimens 
year-round  in  a con- 
trolled environment. 


Inside  a 

Victorian 

Fernery 


The  Dorrance  H. 
Hamilton  Fernery  at 
Philadelphia  's  Morris 
Arboretum— the  only 
remaining  freestand- 
ing Victorian  fernery 
in  the  U.S. —is  a splen- 
did monument  to  the 
19th-century  fern  craze 
and  the  technology 
that  made  it  possible. 


Q Ferns 

The  collection 
at  the  Dorrance  H. 
Hamilton  Fern- 
ery includes  some 
75  varieties,  rang- 
ing from  giant  New 
Zealand  tree  ferns  to 
delicate  maidenhair 
ferns,  arrayed  around 
a series  of  goldfish 
ponds  and  waterfalls. 


2 Heating 

During  the  same 
period,  another  new 
technology—  hot 
water  heating,  as  in 
the  system  pictured 
here— was  applied 
to  the  cultivation  of 
ferns.  In  fact,  the  radi 
ator  was  originally 
developed  to  warm 
plants,  not  humans. 
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The  New  Victorians 


tlock  Farm  in  Somerset,  New  Jersey,  is  just  an  hour’s  drive 
from  Manhattan,  but  the  distance  might  better  be  measured 
in  centuries.  Here,  on  the  gently  sprawling  pasturcland  of  an 
old  dairy  farm,  Ken  Selody,  a garden  designer  and  old-school 
nurseryman  (“I  grow  what  I sell”),  offers  unusual  annuals,  perennials,  suc- 
culents, tropicals,  and  topiaries  for  sale  or  rent.  On  this  crisp  November  day, 
his  intimate  patchwork  of  greenhouses  and  gardens  is  splendid  with  the  col- 
ors of  late  autumn.  § The  historical  antecedent  for  Selody ’s  greenhouses 


is  the  glass-and-iron  Crystal  Palace,  a giant  prefabricated  confection  of  a 


conservatory  designed  by  the 
architect/designer  Joseph  Pax- 
ton and  first  erected  in  London  for 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  (the 
World’s  Fair  of  its  day).  While  Sel- 
ody’s  airy  plastic  t unnels  are  more 
modest  in  their  outward  appear- 
ance, the  view  inside  triggers  the 
same  amazement  and  delight 
in  me  that  the  Victorians  must 
have  felt  at  the  sight  of  all  those 
alien  plants  newly  available  for 
up-close  inspection.  One  green- 
house is  filled  with  twirly,  swirly 
tillandsia,  bromeliads  that  hang 
like  ornaments  or  cascade  down 
wire  frames,  gathering  nutrients 
from  the  air;  by  rights,  their  prov- 
enance should  be  Whoville  rather 
than  Latin  America. 

“There  is  no  better  place  to  be 
than  a greenhouse  in  February," 
says  Selody.  “You  kick  the  snow 
off  your  boots  and  walk  into  the 
tropics.  With  all  the  moisture, 
even  the  air  is  buoyant.”  A coleus 
I’m  mesmerized  by  was  first 
brought  to  Britain  from  the  rain 
forests  of  Java  in  the  19th  century 
by  professional  plant  hunters— 
botanist-adventurers  who  plun- 
dered the  remotest  reaches  of  the 
British  Empire  to  feed  a growing 


market  for  tropical  plants  back 
home.  The  influx  of  unfamiliar 
species  sparked  a vogue,  mostly 
among  the  newly  affluent,  for  bed- 
ding out  masses  of  tender,  brightly 
colored  exotics.  Blessed  with  a cli- 
mate unusually  mild  for  such  a 
high  latitude,  the  English  could 
enjoy  the  showy  displays  from 
early  spring  to  the  first  frost. 

Selodv’s  hundred  or  so  coleus 
varieties  include  shade-loving 
19th-century  heirlooms  as  well 
as  sun-tolerant  21st-century 
cultivars,  with  wildly  different 
leaf  shapes  and  clear,  deeply  sat- 
urated pigments.  “As  a designer. 
I’m  more  interested  in  the  effect 
of  foliage  than  anything  else,” 
Selody  says.  “There  is  a natural 
progression  gardeners  go  through 
that  culminates  in  the  uncondi- 
tional love  of  plants  even  when 
they’re  not  in  bloom.  A plant’s 
inner  beauty  is  in  the  foliage.” 

We  come  upon  some  of  the 
topiary  that  Selody  is  known  for, 
a perfect  expression  of  his  simul- 
taneously rigorous  and  relaxed 
stvle.  Each  coleus  “standard”— 

V 

that  is,  a single  stem  with  a ball  on 
top— is  a revelation.  Unlike  a topi- 
ary of  myrtle,  bay,  ivy,  or  box,  the 


ball  in  this  case  is  feathery,  really 
more  like  plumage.  “Some  plants 
lend  themselves  to  certain  shapes 
more  than  others,”  Selody  says. 
“Experience  teaches  what  works 
and  what  doesn’t.”  His  approach 
is  similarly  broadminded  when 
it  comes  to  container  plantings, 
particularly  the  urns  so  beloved 
by  the  Victorians.  “Almost  any- 
thing looks  good  in  an  urn,”  he 
says,  offering  as  an  example  one 
in  which  the  soil  is  covered  by 
ground-hugging  echeveria,  spiky 
succulents  tinged  with  purple, 
out  of  which  rise  the  bare  knobby 
stems  of  a vastly  larger  succu- 
lent, a kalanchoe  with  a canopy 
of  fu zzy  gray-green  leaves  on  top. 
The  fact  that  you  can  see  through 
the  arrangement  is  important 
to  Selody:  “I  like  its  modernity, 
even  in  an  old-fashioned  cast- 
iron  urn.” 

While  Selody’s  individual 
style  is  instantly  recognizable, 
his  is  hardly  the  only  garden 
where  the  legacy  of  the  Victori- 
ans is  in  evidence  right  now.  More 
urns,  spilling  over  with  interlac- 
ing annuals,  punctuate  a half-acre 
surrounded  by  a plain  picket 


fence  in  rural  northwestern 
Connecticut.  This  is  the  private 
garden  of  Peter  Wooster,  an  inte- 
rior designer  by  profession,  who 
divided  his  time  between  com- 
mercial and  residential  design 
projects  in  Manhattan  and  the 
country  before  forsaking  the  city 
entirely.  Twenty-three  years  in 
the  making,  this  garden  has,  in 
the  last  decade,  become  a col- 
laboration with  gardener  Hob 
Girard,  who’s  assumed  an  even 
larger  role  in  its  perpetual  evo- 
lution since  Wooster  suffered  a 
stroke  four  years  ago. 

At  the  center  of  the  metic- 
ulously  edged  garden  is  a 
showstopping  Victorian  Circle, 
which  gets  a fresh  injection  of 
colorful  annuals  every  year.  This 
sort  of  design  element  satisfied 
the  Victorian  desire  for  geometric 
layout— a mark  of  classical  refine- 
ment in  the  eyes  of  an  expanding 
and  predominantly  urban  mid- 
dle class  only  just  discovering 
the  pleasures  of  a second  home, 
the  leisure  time  to  garden,  and 
an  ever  broadening  idea  of  what 
it  was  possible  to  grow. 

Although  visitors  often  liken 
Wooster’s  garden  to  a museum— 
there  looks  to  be  one  of  everything 
in  his  expansive  collection  of 
plants,  which  extends  inside  the 
house  to  the  fancy-leaf  begonias 
and  other  houseplants  displayed 
all  around— nothing  seems  out  of 
place.  Exotics  like  banana,  cas- 
tor bean,  and  jungly  foliage  all 
thrive  in  this  temperate-zone 
garden,  continents  away  from 
where  they  originated.  They’re  a 
rem  i nder  (continued  on  page  42) 

JA N E LEAR  is  a New  York-based 
writer  and  editor.  She  is  the  former 
senior  articles  editor  of  Gourmet 
magazine. 
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At  the  heart  of  Peter 
Wooster’*  gar- 
den in  Roxbuty, . 
Connecticut,  lies  this 
spectacular  Victo- 
rian Circle,  a popular 
element  in  Victorian 
gardens,  in  keeping 
with  a broader  ten- 
dency toward  geometric 
design.  A circle  like  this 
one  is  a great  way  to 
showcase  exotic  plants 
and  play  with  contrasts 
of  color  and  texture; 
Wooster  ’s  contempo- 
rary version  employs 
a more  muted  palette 
than  those  typically 
found  in  Victorian  gar- 
dens. He  uses  a mix  of 
tender  perennials  and 
annuals,  including  the 
three  described  below. 


IKrantzaloe  ' 

. ( Aloearbore - 
scens ) brings  height 
and  structure  to  the 
circle.  Typically,  a 
Victorian  Circle  will 
build  upward  from  the 
plants  at  the  perimeter 
to  a taller  central  ele- 
ment like  this. 


Mexican  cigar 
plant  ( Cuphea 
platycentra ) is  a long- 
blooming  annual  with 
an  upright  habit  and 
delicate  blossoms.  It 
fills  out  the  circle,  and 
its  pink  flowers  make 
a nice  contrast  to  the 
blue-gray  aloe  at  the 
center. 


3 Variegated 
Cuban  Oregano 
( Plectranthus  amboini 
cus  ‘ Varicgatus’)  has 
white-rimmed,  fuzzy 
foliage  and  a spread- 
ing habit.  It  functions 
as  an  intermediate 
texture  between  the 
cuphea  and  the  aloe. 
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( continued  from  page  39)  that 
hardiness  ratings  are  simply 
rules  of  thumb  that  apply  to  a 
wide  geographical  area.  Rec- 
ognizing microclimates  and 
plotting  plants  properly  have 
allowed  Wooster  to  "push  the 
zone”  as  effectively  as  collectors 
of  tropicals  did  150  years  ago. 

Like  Wooster,  27-year-old 
farmer  Annie  Novak  has  a keen 
understanding  of  what  it  means 
to  test  the  boundaries  of  nature, 
though  her  immediate  environs 
are  far  less  bucolic:  an  industrial 
block  in  the  Greenpoint  neigh- 
borhood of  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
which  fronts  the  East  River.  You 
have  to  climb  up  three  stories  to 
get  to  the  6,000  square  feet  that 
comprise  Eagle  Street  Rooftop 
Farm,  now  in  its  second  year. 
In  that  short  time,  the  aerie  has 
become  integral  to  community 
residents  whose  longing  for  con- 
nection to  the  land  is  something 
any  Victorian  urbanite  would 
have  recognized.  Locals  shop  at 
Eagle  Street’s  Sunday  market 
and  patronize  neighborhood  res- 
taurants that  feature  the  farm’s 
produce  on  their  menus.  Some 
are  members  of  Novak’s  team  of 
volunteers.  "To  tell  you  the  truth  ” 
she  says  proudly,  "I’m  growing 
more  farmers  than  vegetables.” 

A "green-roof”  garden  is  tricky, 
Novak  says,  first  of  all  because  of 
the  requisite  soilless  growing 
medium,  which  is  lightweight 
and  efficient  at  retaining  water 
but  too  shallow  for  many  vege- 
tables. “What  plants  really  want 
is  soil  that’s  alive,”  Novak  adds. 
Unable  to  raise  the  range  of  pro- 
duce that  supported  the  domestic 
economy  in  the  Victorian  era, 
when  an  ordinary  kitchen  garden 
might  contain  40  different  vege- 
tables, Novak  oversees  a more 
tightly  curated  list  of  crops  that 
includes  organic  tomatoes,  car- 
rots, cucumbers,  hot  peppers, 
eggplant,  lettuces,  arugula,  kale, 
chard,  radishes,  and  herbs.  This 
season,  the  buyers  of  shares  in 
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In  the  19th  century, 
large-scale  urbaniza- 
tion left  in  its  wake 
an  intense  longing 
for  connection  to  the 
land  that  's  still  with 
us  today.  At  Eagle 
Street  Rooftop  Farm  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York, 
they've  found  a solu- 
tion: bring  the  farm 
into  the  city.  ~ 


1 Annie  Novak, 
the  27-year-old 
farmer  in  charge  of 
Eagle  Street  Roof- 
top Farm,  provides 
her  neighbors  with 
fresh  produce  and  the 
opportunity  to  pitch 
in  themselves— an 
update  on  the  market 
and  kitchen  gardens 
of  the  Victorian  era. 


The  farm’s 
£ location,  atop  a 
warehouse  building  in 
the  heart  of  the  city, 
is  possible  thanks 
to  21st-centurv 

•r 

green-roof  technol- 
ogy. Crops  grow  in  a 
light,  soilless  grow- 
ing medium  and  are 
watered  with  New 
York  City  tap  water. 


3 Selecting  the 
right  crops,  ones 
that  will  thrive  in  this 
rooftop  environment, 
is  key.  Vegetables  that 
require  more  than  six 
inches  of  soil  are  off 
limits.  The  operation 
, is  fully  organic;  mari- 
1 golds  (pictured  here) 
are  an  effective  natu- 
1 ral  pest  deterrent 


Exotics  Indoors 

This  begonia-filled 
room  in  Peter  Woost- 
er's Connecticut  home 
recalls  the  Victorian 
rage  for  houseplants, 
made  possible  by 
advances  in  heating 
and  window  technol- 
ogy and  an  influx  of 
new  plant  species  from 
tropical  climes. 


4Rhizoniatous 
begonia  C Bego- 
nia ‘Marmaduke’)  has 
gold-green  leaves  with 
burgundy  speckles.  A 
rapid  grower,  it  sprouts 
white  flowers  in  win- 
ter. Like  all  begonias, 
it  makes  a good  match 
with  ferns  and  thrives 
in  similar  conditions. 


1 Variegated  clown 
. fig  (Ficus  aspera)  is  a 
beautiful  tree  that  will 
thrive  as  a houseplant, 
especially  if  placed  in 
a sunny  window.  It’s 
prized  for  its  foliage, 
with  white  and  red  var- 
iegation on  leaves  that 
measure  four  to  six 
inches  across. 


2 Striped  begonia^ 

( Begonia  listada) 
is  one  of  the  varieties 
of  “fancy  leaf”  bego- 
nia Wooster  collects; 
they’re  valued  for  their 
beautiful  leaves  more 
than  their  blossoms. 
With  all  begonias,  care 
should  be  taken  to 
avoid  overwatering. 


31  ron  cross 
begonia  ( Bego- 
nia masoniana)  is 
another  “fancy  leaf,” 
named  for  the  dis- 
tinctive cross-shaped 
brown  markings  on  its 
puckered  apple-green 
leaves.  It  grows  best  in 
indirect  sunlight  and 
warm  temperatures. 
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Eagle  Street’s  CSA  (Community 
Supported  Agriculture)  group 
will  provide  literal  seed  money 
for  the  forthcoming  growing 
season;  in  return,  they’ll  receive 
regular  allotments  of  the  freshest 
produce  imaginable. 

During  my  visit,  an  Eagle  Street 
bee  grazes  among  the  calendula, 
then  heads  in  an  unwavering  line 
back  to  the  hive.  This  farm  may 
be  firmly  rooted  in  its  immedi- 
ate neighborhood,  but  its  bees 
are  not.  “When  you  take  a frame 
out  of  the  hive,”  Novak  says,  “you 
can  tell  where  the  bees  are  get- 
ting pollen.”  Examining  the 
honeycomb  within  the  frame, 
she  says,  is  like  looking  at  a map. 
“Once  T pulled  one  out  and  it  was 
all  red.  The  bees  had  gone  over  to 
the  maraschino  cherry  factory 
in  Red  Hook,  several  miles  away, 
and  gotten  into  the  dumpster.” 
Steampunkbees. 

Redrawing  the  lines  between 
urban  and  rural  was,  of  course,  a 
major  preoccupation  of  the  Vic- 
torian age.  The  map  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  published  in 
Cassell's  Weekly  Dispatch  Atlas 
in  1863  shows  lines  branching 
out  like  so  many  capillaries  from 
major  cities  into  formerly  isolated 
parts  of  the  countryside.  Along 
with  increased  leisure  time,  this 
railway  system  allowed  urban 
dwellers  aching  for  the  scent  of 
sod  and  the  sight  of  things  grow- 
ing to  make  excursions,  often  to 
places  of  great  beauty. 

Only  the  most  fortunate  among 
them  would  have  been  able  to 
build  a retreat  on  the  scale  of  the 
Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Botanical  Gar- 
den. spread  out  over  three  moist, 
shadowy  acres  overlooking  Puget 
Sound  in  Washington  State.  I Iere, 
curator  Richie  Steffen  oversees  a 
collection  of  240  or  so  native  and 
non  native  ferns.  “There  is  some- 
thing about  ferns,”  he  says.  “They 
are  so  intricate.  Their  feathery, 
soft  look  adds  a unique  texture 
to  any  (continued  on  page  49) 
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Work  in  Progress 
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Visitors  to  Atlock  Farm 
in  New  Jersey’  find 
inspiration  in  scenes 
like  this— a staging 
area  where  owner  Ken 
Selody  experiments 
with  different  plants 
and  ornaments  with 
characteristic  eclecti- 
cism and  a collector's 
eye  for  unusual foliage. 


1 Curly  kale 
(Borecole  *\ 


1 (Borecole  ‘Redbor’) 
is  both  ornamental 
and  edible.  Its  ruffled, 
deep-purple  leaves 
are  gorgeous  in  a 
mixed  border,  and  its 
cold  hardiness  means 
it  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide color  late  in  the 


season. 


O Antique  garden 
ornaments  like 
this  recall  the  heavily 
ornamented  gardens  of 
the  Victorians,  which 
often  included  statu- 
ary and  containers  of 
cast  iron,  marble,  and 
stone,  in  styles  bor- 
rowed from  different 
eras  and  traditions. 


Lion’s  tail  (Leono- 
tis  leonurus ),  also 


Xlie  Victorian  * 
urn  is  a style  of 


known  as  wild  dagga, 
is  a tender  perennial 
shrub  well  suited  to 
container  plantings, 
with  fuzzy  orange 
tubular  flowers.  Many 
gardeners  use  it  to 
attract  birds,  butter- 
flies, and  bees. 


container  Selody  loves 
for  its  adaptability. 

In  the  19th  cfcntury, 
cast  iron  began  to  be  * 
mass-produced,  and  it 
showed  up  in  gardens  ^ 
in  the  form  of  urns  as 
well  as  benches,  fences, 
fountains,  and  more. 
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A World  Under  Glass 


] Layers  of  hydro- 
_ ton  (clay  pebbles, 
for  drainage),  nylon 
mesh,  and  orchid 
bark  (to  build  topog- 
raphy) lie  under  the 
soil,  a sterilized  mix 
that  should  not  be 
very  nutrient-rich, 
lest  the  plants  grow 
too  large. 


2 Moss,  laid  in  a 
sheet  over  the 
soil,  provides  an 
attractive  green  color 
and  plush  texture  at 
ground  level.  It’s  also 
easily  manipulated  to 
adhere  to  the  small 
hillocks  and  ravines 
created  with  mounds 
of  orchid  bark. 


3 Tropical  plants 

such  as  maid- 
enhair ferns,  ficus, 
palms,  hromeliads, 
and  philodendron  are 
the  best  choice  for  a 
terrarium  like  this 
one.  The  glass  con- 
tainer holding  them  is 
an  ordinary  pet  store 
aquarium. 


41  The  backdrop 

was  painted  by 
Stephen  Quinn,  who 
creates  backdrops 
for  the  terrariums 
and  dioramas  at  the 
museum.  If  you’re  not 
using  a grow  light, 
eliminate  the  back- 
drop to  let  in  plenty  of 
natural  light. 


Terrariums,  a Victo- 
rian-era  invention, 
are  in  vogue  again. 
Hazel  Davies,  manager 
of  living  exhibits  at 
the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History, 
created  this  forest  in 
miniature  using  mate- 
rials you  can  buy ' at 
any  Home  Depot. 
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The  New  Victorians 


(continued from  page  45)  garden.” 
And,  as  any  ptcridologist  will  tell 
you,  it’s  just  a slippery,  gameto- 
phyte-covered  slope  from  a crush 
on  ferns,  the  plant  most  associ- 
ated with  the  Victorians,  to  an 
obsession  with  stumperies. 

These  artfully  arranged  tan- 
gles of  uprooted  tree  stumps  call 
to  mind  nothing  so  much  as  the 
gothic  fantasies  of  Tim  Burton. 
Being  very  dense,  stumps  take  a 
longtime  to  rot,  and  in  the  mean- 
time, their  deeply  fissured  bark 
provides  the  perfect  habitat  for 
ferns,  mosses,  lichen,  and  small 
woodland  creatures.  A period 
conceit,  perhaps,  but  the  Vic- 
torians knew  how  effective  the 
enveloping  semiwilderness  could 
be  in  shutting  out  life’s  static.  The 
Pacific  Northwest,  with  its  forests 
of  western  red  cedar,  Douglas  fir, 
and  Western  hemlock,  is  a trea- 
sure trove  of  stumps— logging 
drove  the  economy  here  through 
the  1970s— and  of  woodland 
places  in  which  to  site  them. 

Almost  three  years  ago,  Steffen 
and  fellow  board  members  of  the 
Hardy  Fern  Foundation,  based 
at  the  Rhododendron  Species 
Foundation  & Botanical  Garden 


in  Federal  Way,  Washington,  cre- 
ated a stumpery  by  upcycling  nine 
dump  trucks  full  of  old  stumps 
destined  for  the  wood  chipper. 
Encompassing  half  an  acre,  it  is 
one  of  the  largest  stumperies  now 
in  existence.  Catch  it  at  the  right 
time  of  day— or  by  moonlight— 
and  it  projects  a primeval  quality 
that  is  both  striking  and  vaguely 
disquieting. 

One  of  the  thousand  ferns 
that  colonize  the  same  garden  is 
the  soft  shield  fern  ( Polystichum 
setiferum  var.  Bevis).  “It’s  one  of 
the  most  graceful  and  delicate  of 
the  old  Victorian  cultivars ,”  Stef- 
fen explains.  “And  it’s  available, 
thanks  to  tissue  culture.”  Unlike 
most  ferns,  Bevis  doesn’t  repro- 
duce by  spores,  and  it  doesn’t 
divide  readily,  either;  that’s  why 
individual  specimens  have  up  to 
now  been  costly  and  difficult  to 
come  by.  But  these  days,  labora- 
tory micropropagation  yields  a 
bumper  crop  of  brand-new  little 
plants.  “This  can  happen  with  lots 
of  different  species,”  says  Steffen. 
“Totally  obscure  but  really  great 
plants  are  finally  within  reach  of 
the  gardening  public.” 

What’s  more,  vou  don’t  need  a 
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half-wild  acre  in  which  to  grow 
them.  In  fact,  all  you  need  is  a ter- 
rarium. This  type  of  plant-filled 
microcosm,  studied  by  genera- 
tions of  third-graders,  was  once 
called  a Wardian  case,  after  its 
inventor,  Nathaniel  Ward.  A Lon- 
don doctor  and  ardent  amateur 
naturalist,  he  deplored  the  toll 
pollution  took  on  his  garden;  in 
1829,  he  accidentally  discovered 
that  a common  fern  ( Dryopteris 
filix-mas ) thrived  in  the  humid 
environment  of  a sealed  glass 
bottle.  lie  began  experimenting 
in  earnest.  His  Wardian  cases, 
ideal  for  keeping  delicate  plants 
alive  on  long  sea  voyages,  were 
instantly  adopted  by  plant  hunt- 
ers; at  last  they  could  transport 
tropical  species,  including  ferns, 
with  a high  enough  rate  of  success 
to  make  plant  hunting  profitable 
and  plant  collecting  viable. 

The  darling  of  the  DIY  crowd, 
terrariums  are  everywhere  right 
now,  from  the  crafty  website  Etsy 
.com  to  New  York’s  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  where  a plant-filled 
installation  created  by  artist  and 
landscape  designer  Paula  Hayes 
is  on  view  through  February  28, 
2011.  And  just  26  blocks  north,  at 


the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  you’ll  find  Hazel  Davies, 
manager  of  living  exhibits,  who 
will  soon  be  reprising  a popular 
frog  exhibition  in  one  of  the  muse- 
um’s galleries.  In  the  workshop 
where  she  assembles  living  tab- 
leaux to  satisfy  the  abiding  urge 
to  bring  the  outdoors  inside  and 
the  faraway  nearer,  Davies  has 
created  a spectacular  terrarium 
expressly  for  garden  design. 

Housed  in  a 38-gallon  pet  store 
aquarium,  the  terrarium  is  an 
entire  ecosystem  in  miniature. 
A brief  survey  of  its  leafy  hillocks 
and  mossy  ravines  reveals  dwarf 
umbrella  trees  native  to  Taiwan, 
Kentia  palms  from  the  Solomon 
Islands,  maidenhair  ferns  (New 
Zealand),  rubber  plants  (north- 
east India,  southern  Indonesia), 
and  bromeliads  (South  America). 
That  flash  of  sapphire?  That’s  a 
blue  poison  frog  from  Surinam. 
Peering  into  this  lush  landscape, 
you  begin  to  grasp  what  it  was  to 
live  in  an  era  when  our  under- 
standingof  the  natural  world  and 
access  to  far-flung  parts  of  it  were 
expanding  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
And  our  sense  of  wonder  at  it  all 
is  as  powerful  as  ever.  ® 


Victorian  Gardens  in  Print 


The  Victorian  Fern  Craze  by  Sarah  Whittingham  (Shire  Publications, 

2009)  A compelling  look  at  the  fern  frenzy  that  took  British  plant  collectors 
by  storm  between  1837  and  1914.  In  chronicling  the  Victorians’  cultivation 
of,  and  general  obsession  with,  ferns,  Whittingham  paints  a vivid  portrait  of 
the  era  Henry  Shaw's  Victorian  Landscapes:  The  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden  and  Tower  Grove  Park  by  Carol  Grove  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts Press,  2005)  Starting  in  the  1850s,  the  St.  Louis  philanthropist  Henry 
Shaw  sought  to  transform  his  estate.  Tower  Grove,  into  the  first  American 
botanical  garden,  using  Victorian  models  as  inspiration.  A fascinating  por- 
trait of  a true  American  visionary.  The  Victorian  Garden  by  Tom  Carter 
(Salem  House,  1985)  This  authoritative  history,  replete  with  delicious 
details— including  descriptions  of  arcane  garden  tools  like  the  cucumber 
straightener— emphasizes  the  impact  Britain’s  expanding  empire  had  on 


domestic  gardening  during  the  19th  century  The  Victorian  Garden  Cata- 
logued Treasure  Trove  of  Horticultural  Paraphernalia,  introduction 
by  Daphne  Ledward  (Studio  Editions,  1995)  Seed  and  garden  catalogues 
have  been  around  for  longer  than  most  people  realize.  In  fact,  such  publi- 
cations arguably  found  their  most  vibrant  expression  in  the  Victorian  era, 
when  British  suppliers  issued  catalogues  featuring  an  astounding  range 
of  wares,  from  ornamental  archways  to  exotic  plants— all  rendered  in  lav- 
ishly detailed  illustrations,  reproduced  beautifully  in  this  book.  Victorian 
Gardens  by  Caroline  Holmes  (Schiffer  Publishing  Ltd.,  2005)  A more 
instructional  and  process-oriented  overview  than  Tom  Carters  similarly 
titled  history,  this  tome  explores  the  various  gardening  styles  and  tech- 
niques that  Victorian  horticulturists  strived  to  master,  such  as  geometrical 
bedding,  statuaiy,  fountains,  and  topiary.  —Victoria  Boss 
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Black 

Magic 

True  black  plants  are  nonexistent 
in  nature,  but  some  of  these  sumptuous 
gems  exhibit  shades  of  the  deepest 
Durple.  For  contrast  and  sheer 
?eauty,  they’re  intriguing  additions 
to  your  garden  or  home 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  ANDREW  BORDWIN 
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Small  Cape  Rush  \ 

(Chondropetalum  \ 

tectorum^.  This  plant 

has  strappy  green  leaves  yv 

with  brown  sheaths  that  \ 

drop  in  summer,  leaving  \ \ 

behind  a dark  band,  \ \ 

followed  by  brownish-  \ \ 

black  flowers  that  \ ^ 

emerge  from  its  tips  late  \ 

zzz  £/ze  season.  Zones  9 \ 

cr/zd  /0.  Drought  toler-  \ 

ant;  full  sun.  Ornamental  Sweet\ 

Potato  Vine  ( Ipom- 
oea  batatas  ‘ Illusion 
i Midnight  Lace’).  This 

% 1 l ^ l low-maintenance 

* v / v ' plant  with  cascading 

'i/  foliage  works  well  in 

' / \ * containers  or  as  an 

A annual  ground  cover. 

^ If  ^ozzc  9.  Sz/zi. 


Black  Cotton 
(Tiossypium  herba- 
ceum  ‘Nigra’).  This 
ornamental  cotton  can 
grow  as  high  as  three 
feet.  Its  rich  black 
leaves  and  burgundy 
hibiscus -l  i ke  flowers 
give  way  to  seedpods 
that,  when  ripe,  open  to 
reveal  fluffy  white  cot- 
ton. Zone  4.  Full  sun. 


Hens  and  Chicks 
(Echeveria  ‘ Black 
Prince’).  A succulent 
with  short  rosette 
clumps  of  dark  leaves, 
this  plant  has  salmon- 
red  flowers  that 
appear  in  late  season. 
It’s  ideal  in  contain- 
ers, in  rock  gardens, 
or  as  the  edge  of  a dry 
border.  Zone  9.  Full 
sun  (for  best  color). 
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Black  Magic 


Elderberry  ( Sambucus 
‘Black Lace').  Cutback  this 
fast-growing  slmub  in  the 
spring , and  it  will  still  grow 
to  eight  feet  by  midsummer 
Its  pink  flowers  contrast 
elegantly  with  its  leaves , 
and  its  dark  berries  can  be 
used  to  make  elderberry 
wine.  Use  in  a mixed  border, 
or  plant  en  masse  as  a 
hedge.  Zone  4.  Sun. 


Black  Tree  Aeonium 
(Aeonium  aeonium  var. 
artropurpureum  ‘Schwarz- 
kopf). This  is  a fine  option 
for  containers  in  dry , sunny 
locations  or  as  a house- 
plant.  Its  yellow  flowers  arc 
a refreshing  foil  to  its  dark 
leaves.  Zone  10.  Sun. 


Pansy  (Viola  ‘ Black  Devil’), 
A cool-season  annual  with 
the  deepest  black  flowers 
of  any  pansy.  Plant  in  the 
spring  and  fall  to  get  the 
best  color  and  show.  Zone  5. 
Sun  to  partial  shade. 


Black  Magic 


* 


Elephant  Ear  ("Colocasia 
‘Jet  Black  Wonder’).  This 
tropical  stunner  has  large, 
heart-shaped  leaves  and 
can  grow  up  to  four  feet. 

A great  statement  in  a 
container,  it  can  also  be 
used  as  a bold-leaved  plant 
in  the  garden  or  as  a pond 
plant.  Zone  9.  Sun  to  partial 
shade. 


Black  Mondo  Grass 
(Dphiopogon  planiscapus 
‘Nigj'escens’).  This  s trappy 
evergreen ’s  grasslike  foli- 
age is  as  black  as  nature 
gets . It  spreads  slowly  but 
makes  an  excellent  deer- 
resistant  ground  cover.  It 
features  pale  pink  flowers 
k,  in  midsummer  and  black, 

v flashy  seeds  in  the  fall. 

Zone  7.  Sun  to  shade. 
tJ 


v;  ' . ^ ,,, 
; f • 


Green  Cliff  Brake  Fern 
(Cheilanthes  viridisj. 
Apple-green  fronds  on 
wire-thin  black  stems  grow 
12  to  IS  inches  tall  in  a stiff] 
upright  habit  that’s  deer 
resistant.  This  fern,  unlike 
most,  prefers  sun.  Zones  7 
to  9.  Sun. 
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Black  Magic 


Bugbane  ("Ac tea  simplex 
‘Hillside  Black  Beauty’). 
This  stunning  plant’s 
purple  leaves  provide  a 
striking  backdrop  for 
other  shade  lover s.  In  fall, 
its  cream-colored flowers 
bloom  on  wandlike  stems. 
Zone  3.  Partial  shade. 


Rex  Begonia  ("Begonia 
rex  ‘Black Fancy’).  This 
dramatic  plant  offers  hand- 
some scalloped  foliage  for 
the  shaded  areas  of  a gar- 
den; it  can  also  be  used  as  a 
houscplant.  Its  small  pink 
flowers  arrive  in  winter,  and 
it  thrives  in  humid  condi- 
tions with  well- drained  soil. 
Be  sure  not  to  overwater  or 
overfertilize.  Zone  10.  Par- 
tial shade. 


Love  this  table?  The  extraordinary  San  Martin  table  featured 
in  these  photographs  was  designed  and  made  by  Joseph  Walsh 
(josephwalshstudio.com);  it  can  be  purchased  through  Todd 
Merrill  Studio  Contemporary  for  $70,000. 
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Black  Magic 


Ornamental  Pepper 
( Capsicum  ‘ Black  Pepper'). 
This  plant's  purple  leaves 
and  fruit  make  a lively 
addition  to  an  annual 
border.  The  peppers  have 
a spicy  kick,  so  be  careful 
if  using  them  for  cooking. 
Like  all  peppers,  this  one 
prefers  full  sun  and  is 
tolerant  of  drought  and 
heat.  Zone  JO.  Sun. 


Purple  Shamrock  ( Oxal  is 
regnellii  ‘Pink  Princess'). 
This  sweet  oxalis  grows 
eight  to  ten  inches  tall;  it 
features  richly  colored 
leaves  and  light  pink  star- 
shaped flowers.  It's  suited  to 
planting  indoors  or  outside. 
Zones  7 to  9.  Partial  sun  to 
light  shade. 


Angel  Wings  (Caladium 
‘Black Stem').  An  excellent 
shade  plant  for  containers 
or  in  the  garden,  the 
caladium  has  black  stems 
and  pink  mottled  foliage 
with  dark  green  veining, 
ofl’ering  a striking  accent 
to  any  area.  Zone  11.  Shade 
to  partial  shade.  • 
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Residents  of  Marfa,  Texas,  have  created  v 
gardens  that  bring  life  to  the  desert  plains 


The  entrance  to  El  Cosmico, 
a hotel  that  offers  lodging  in 
vintage  trailers , yurts , 
tepees,  and  tents. 
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When  my  wife  visited,  her  first  e-mail  had  the  words  “We’re  moving  to  Marfa”  between 
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every  line.  She  was  smitten 


fter  ten  years  of 
weekend  gardening  in  New  York 
State’s  Mid-IIudson  Valley,  where 
my  wife  and  I lovingly  tended  our 
peonies,  our  bleeding  hearts,  sev- 
eral rows  of  garlic,  and  a few  other 
plants  that  were  unappealing  to 
the  local  fauna,  the  economy 
imploded  and  we  both  found  our- 
selves unemployed.  What  had 
seemed  such  a necessity— a place 
where  we  could  get  our  hands  in 
the  dirt  and  breathe  deeply— was 
suddenly  an  extravagance. 

I’d  been  the  drinks  editor  at 
Gourmet  magazine,  which  folded 
in  October  2009,  and  my  wife, 
Marelia,  was  an  independent 
curator  and  arts  administrator. 
Six  years  earlier,  she’d  taken  a 
trip  to  Marfa,  a town  on  the  high 
plains  of  West  Texas  that  had 
been  revitalized  by  the  remark- 
able artist  Donald  Judd,  who  first 
moved  there  in  1972.  Through  the 
museum  he  established,  Judd, 
who  died  in  1994  at  65,  planted 
the  seeds  that  helped  turn  Marfa 
into  one  of  the  country’s  great 
art  destinations.  It  was  on  our 
radar,  but  when  Marelia  visited, 
her  first  e-mail  had  “We’re  mov- 


ing to  Marfa”  between  every  line. 
Not  right  away,  but  someday.  She 
was  smitten.  When  she  got  back 
to  New  York,  we  spent  some  invig- 
orating hours  discussing  what  we 
might  do  there— someday. 

That  someday  came  last  De- 
cember, a few  months  after  we’d 
lost  our  jobs,  when  Marelia  was 
offered  the  position  of  director  of 
administration  at  the  museum, 
now  called  Chinati.  Everything 
about  this  new  chapter  in  our 


Clockwise  from  top  left:  Valerie 
Arbor’s  tools  and  the  fruits  of  her 
labor;  Robert  Arber,  a printmaker 
who  worked  with  Donald  Judd; 
the  Hudsons  ’yard;  Campbell  Bos- 
worth  (left)  and  Buck  Johnston. 
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lives  felt  right.  Sure,  it  would  be 
an  adjustment  after  New  York, 
but  Marfa  was  full  of  fascinating 
people,  and  the  high-desert  land- 
scape was  spectacular. 

It  was  also  forbidding,  at  least 
to  hobbyist  gardeners  like  us, 
accustomed  to  the  comparatively 
forgiving  soil  and  climate  of  the 
Northeast.  Even  more  distress- 
ing were  the  lettuce  options  that  I 
found  on  my  first  trip  to  the  local 
grocery  store:  iceberg  and  fro- 
zen. But  my  iceberg  melancholy 
melted  away  when  I discovered 
that  Marfa  is  home  to  a commu- 
nity of  gardeners  who  not  only 
coax  delicious  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  other  plants  from  the  arid 
landscape  but  also  create  surpris- 
ing outdoor  spaces  that  add  color 
and  texture  to  the  West  Texas 
expanses  while  still  feeling  of  a 
piece  with  their  surroundings. 

Among  the  first  gardeners 
Marella  and  I met  were  Bob 
Schwab,  a transportation  plan- 
ner, and  his  wife,  Leslie  Wilkes,  a 
painter  who  works  with  vibrant 
colors  and  hypnotic  geomet- 
ric patterns.  Their  arugula  got 
Marella  and  me  through  the 
long  weeks  when  our  own  let- 
tuces were  working  their  way  up 
through  the  dirt,  cotton  burr,  and 
compost.  Back  in  2005,  Bob  and 
Leslie  went  to  a nursery  in  Alpine, 
a half  hour  away,  and  bought 
two  varieties  of  peach  tree— Rio 
Grande  and  Red  Baron— and  a 
cherry  tree.  “It  was  very  windy,” 
Bob  recalls.  “We  had  to  dig  three 
holes  in  that  very  hard  ground.  We 
knew  we’d  lose  a year  if  we  didn’t 
plant  them  that  weekend.  It  punc- 
tuated our  presence  here.  It  made 
this  abstract  thing  we’d  done  real: 
we  plant  these  trees,  we’ll  have  to 
take  care  of  them."  Last  summer, 
a few  months  after  our  move,  the 
trees  bore  fruit— mouthwatering 
fruit.  “The  (continued on  page  64) 

The  Hudsons* ocotillos.  uIt*sa 
living  fence/*  says  Harry,  who  got 
them  from  a friend's  ranch. 
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One  of  Marfa's  best  ga 
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Jim  Martinez's  house.  Opposite 
pageyfrom  top:  Marfa  residents 
and  home  gardeners  Kristin 
Bohkemeyer  and  Doug  Humble; 
flowering  Chihuahuan  Rain  Sage. 
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(continued  from  page  60)  Rio 
Grande  bloomed  first,”  Leslie 
says.  “It  had  pea-size  fruit  when 
we  had  a freeze  in  April.  The  Red 
Baron  was  just  starting  to  bloom. 
The  freeze  burned  its  petals,  but 
we  ended  up  getting  something  J 
like  230  pounds  of  peaches  off 
that  tree.”  I made  a lot  of  peachy 
drinks  this  summer. 

Although  they  can  sell  what- 
ever they  don't  eat,  Bob  and 
Leslie's  garden  is  a labor  of  love. 
One  of  Judd’s  goals  was  to  estab- 
lish a business  that,  in  his  words, 
would  “sell  produce,  sell  bottled 
water,  the  local  tequila  called 
sotol , and  whatever  else  can  be 
made  here.”  But  with  the  pop- 
ulation shrinking,  from  a high 
of  5,000  during  World  War  II  to 
under  2,000  today,  there  isn’t 
much  of  a local  market.  Even  the 
restaurants— and  there  are  three 
where  on  any  given  night  you 
might  find  a $30  entree— can’t 
sustain  the  town's  few  growers. 
What's  more,  in  a place  that  gets 
about  12  inches  of  rain  a year 
and  has  had  a series  of  serious 
droughts,  every  growing  season 
is  a tightrope  act. 

Valerie  and  Robert  Arber,  who 
moved  to  Marfa  in  1998,  sell 
some  of  what  they  grow  to  local 
restaurants.  They  have  one  of  the 
best  gardens  in  Marfa,  started 
when  Robert  planted  tomatoes, 
chiles,  and  garlic  to  make  his 
own  salsa.  Since  then,  they've 
turned  a chunk  of  a city  block 
into  an  oasis.  A stand  of  Zinnia 
Orange  King,  Snow  Puff  cos- 
mos, and  gray-green  flowering 
kale  keeps  company  with  a 
small  jungle  of  tomato  plants 
supported  on  metal-wire  cages. 
Beyond  the  unruly  foliage  lies 
a series  of  raised  beds  cocooned 
in  row-cover  fabric  to  keep  the 
insects  off  the  lettuces  and  the 
German  Giant  radishes.  And 

JAMES  RODEWALD,  a freelance 
editor  and  writer,  has  worked  at 
Gourmet  and  Sports  Illustrated. 


‘LAVANCE  PURPLE*  LAVENDER 

(Lavendula  angustifoliaj  is  a dwarf  lavender 
that  can  grow  18  inches  high,  making  it  a good 
choice  for  edging . It  has  deep  purple  flowers  and 
greenish  gray,  very  aromatic  foliage. 


PINK  MUHLY  GRASS 

(Muhlenhergia  capillarisj  is  a drought-tolerant 
grass  that  produces  a spectacular  bloom  of  billowy 
pinkish  flowers  in  the  fall.  It  works  well  planted  en 
masse  in  a border  on  its  own  or  mixed  with  other 
drought - and  sun-loving  perennials. 


Local  Hero 

Landscape  designer  Jim  Martinez  has  been  creating  water-wise,  envi- 
ronmentally friendly  gardens  in  Dallas  and  Marfa  for  more  than  30 
years.  Surrounded  by  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  almost  5,000  feet, 
the  Marfa  plateau  is  subject  to  extreme  temperature  variations.  “In 
winter,  it  can  be  60  degrees  in  the  day  and  drop  to  15  at  night,”  Mar^ 
tinez  says.  “Selecting  plants  that  are  adapted  to  these  conditions  is  XJ 
the  key  to  success.”  As  much  as  possible,  he  uses  plants  that  arc  native  or  endemic 
to  the  region.  A particular  favorite  is  Hinckley’s  columbine  ( Aquilegia  chrysan 
var.  hinckleyana ),  a shade-tolerant  plant  with  masses  of  yellow  blooms  that 
grew  only  in  this  area  until  recently,  when  the  nursery  trade  discovered 
it.  Fragrant  plants  grow  in  abundance  on  the  Marfa  plateau,  and  when  he 
can,  Martinez  selects  plants  based  on  their  hummingbird-,  butterfly-,  and 
bee-attracting  abilities.  For  design,  he  takes  his  cues  from  the  surroun 
high-desert  grassland,  where  grasses  grow  in  a well-spaced  pattern- 
nature’s  way  of  ensuring  that  the  plants  benefit  from  the  little  rain  that  falls  * 
during  the  “rainy”  season,  from  July  through  September.  —Lindsey  Taylor 
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Marfa 


Chihuahuan  Desert 


Extending  over  175,000  square  miles,  from  central  Mexico  into 
parts  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas— including  the  area  around 
Marfa— the  Chihuahuan  Desert  is  the  largest  in  North  America.  It’s 
what’s  known  as  a rain  shadow  desert:  its  position  between  two 
massive  mountain  ranges  blocks  most  of  the  moisture  that  would  oth- 
erwise reach  it  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Many 
smaller  ranges  and  river  valley’s  run  through  the  Chihuahuan,  making 
for  great  diversity’  of  habitats  and  of  plant  and  animal  life.  L.T. 


Marfa 


‘ELLISIANA*  SPINELESS  PRICKLY  PEAR 

( Opuntia  cacanapa ) is  a fast-growing  compact  that 
reaches  a width  of  six  feet  and  a height  of  six  feet . In 
July , bright  yellow  flowers  appear,  followed 
by  large,  red fruit. 


" . ^COPPER  CANYON  DAISY 

(Tagctcs  lemmonii ) is  an  airy  plant  with  pale  green 
to  deep  green  foliage  and  a distinctive  scent.  It 
can  reach  a height  of  three  to  six  feet  at  maturity 
and  has  deep  yellow  flowers  that  appear  from 
September  to  November. 
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‘QUEEN  VICTORIA’  A 
CENTURY  PLANT 

{Agave  victoriae-reginae ) is  a striking, 
slow-growing  cactus  that  may  take  as 
long  as  40  years  to  flower.  It’s  best  grown 
* * alone  and  away  from  paths  bcpausc 
ofits  sharp  leaf  tips,  * 
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‘PURPLE  PASTEL’  AUTUMN  SAGE 

('Salvia  greggii ) is  a dwarf  semi-woody  perennial 
native  to  Texas  and  Mexico.  This  tough  plant, 
reaching  three  to  four  feet  in  height,  has 
long-lasting  purple  flowers  that  add  color  to 
mixed  borders. 


PARRY’S  AGAVE  * 

('Agave  parryi  var.  truncata ) is  a compact,  rosette- 
forming  succulent  with  squared-off  blue-gray 
leaves;  its  yellow  flowers  appear  in  summer.  It  can 
grow  two  to  three  feet  tall  by  three  to  four  feet  wide. 
Great  in  a succulent  garden  or  a container. 


MICHAEL  KRAUS  (7) 


Marfa 


climbing  a fence  that  separates 
the  garden  from  an  alley  is  one 
of  the  strangest  things  I’ve 
ever  seen:  a green  gourd,  al- 
most two  feet  long,  whose  veiny 
countenance  would  not  be  out  of 
place  in  a science-fiction  thriller: 
Revenge  of  the  Caveman's  Club 
Gourd! 

As  quickly  became  clear  to  me, 
many  of  my  new  neighbors  aren’t 
strict  about  using  native  plants  or 
xeriscaping  (creating  low-water- 
consumption  landscapes).  Water 
is  expensive,  but  it’s  available, 
delivered  through  the  local  pub- 
lic utility.  In  fact,  Harry  Hudson, 
who,  with  his  wife,  Shelley,  bought 
the  old  Marfa  bus  station  in  2002, 
decided  not  to  follow  the  advice 
of  the  plant  consultant  he’d  hired. 


“She  was  really  smart,”  he  says. 
“She  picked  all  native  plants.  But 
I told  her  1 wanted  to  see  things 
grow  in  my  lifetime.”  Instead,  the 
Hudsons  planted  fast-growing 
cypress  and  ash  trees,  for  pri- 
vacy, as  well  as  a gorgeous  cactus 
garden  inside  the  walls  of  their 
quirky  compound.  Yet  when  the 
couple  bought  a second  building— 
a small  adobe  structure  formerly 
known  as  the  Tire  House— to  turn 
it  into  an  office  and  guest  room, 
Harry  chose  a traditional  low- 
water,  low-investment  technique 
for  fencing:  rows  of  spiny  ocotillo 
branches.  “Ocotillo  is  incredibly 
strong,”  I Iarry  says.  “And  it’s  a liv- 
ing fence.”  After  he  replaced  the 
building’s  metal  roof,  which  had 
been  held  down  with  the  name- 


sake tires,  he  used  some  of  those 
old  tires  to  create  retaining  walls 
to  define  garden  plots. 

The  first  people  to  invite 
Marella  and  me  over  for  dinner 
in  Marfa  were  Buck  Johnston, 
the  44-year-old  co-owner  of  a 
new-media  company,  and  her 
partner,  Campbell  Bos  worth,  46, 
a painter-sculptor-woodworker 
with  a wry  sense  of  humor.  They 
live  and  work  in  what  used  to 
be  Marfa’s  oldest  church  and 
parsonage  and  have  been  here 
almost  ten  years,  making  them 
old-time  newcomers.  The  meal 
they  made— grilled  lamb,  local 
okra,  roasted  vegetables— was  a 
great  big  welcome-to-Marfa  hug. 
Their  backyard  is  an  exuberant 


fantasyland,  with  an  old  trailer 
that  serves  as  a guest  room,  home- 
grown gourds  hanging  from  an 
ash  tree  like  so  many  giant  pears 
(or  loungingShmoos),  and  singing 
lovebirds  in  cages.  In  the  middle 
of  it  all  are  several  faxon  yuccas, 
native  plants  that  usually  bloom 
annually  (they’re  mirrored  by  a 
sculpture  made  from  blue  glass 
bottles  arranged  upside  down  in 
a spiky  crown).  “It’s  our  favorite 
plant,”  Buck  says.  “We  have  nine 
or  ten  of  them,  and  they’ve  grown 
beautifully.  The  strange  thing  is, 
not  one  of  ou  r s has  ever  bloomed . 
In  nine  years!” 

Though  their  yard  is  among  the 
more  ornate  ones  I’ve  seen,  there’s 
a permanence  to  the  plantings 
and  the  outdoor  art  that  makes 
the  space  feel  right;  “I  am  here,” 
each  element  seems  to  say,  “and 
this  is  where  I belong.”  Some- 
thing about  walking  through 
Buck  and  Camp’s  yard  brought 
me  back  to  Judd’s  outdoor  instal- 
lation at  Chinati:  15  groupings  of 
concrete  works  extending  in  a 
straight  line  across  the  proper- 
ty’s eastern  edge.  Behind  them 
is  a row  of  cottonwoods,  planted 
by  Judd  as  a backdrop  for  the  art. 
Each  concrete  work  is  placed 
precisely— whether  the  individ- 
ual shapes  appeal  or  not  quickly 
becomes  beside  the  point.  You 
take  in  the  trees,  the  native 
grasses,  the  mountains  beyond, 
perhaps  even  the  antelope  wan- 
dering in  front  of  them— that’s 
the  piece.  The  more  I looked  at  it, 
the  more  Judd’s  artistic  impulse 
seemed  akin  to  the  motivation 
of  the  gardener.  1 1 is  most  rad- 
ical artistic  innovation  was  to 
leave  off  the  pedestal,  or  base, 
and  place  his  work  directly  on 
the  floor  or  ground;  that  sounds 
a lot  like  the  difference  between 
a potted  houseplant  and  a well- 
made  garden.© 

Facing  page:  Valerie  Arber  and 
cardboard friend;  the  Hudsons* 
house,  a former  bus  station. 


A Traveler’s  Guide  to  Marla 


WHERE  TO  STAY 

El  Cosmico  802  South  Highland  Avenue  (877/822-1950: 
elcosmico.com).  $90-8125  trailer;  $60  yurt:  $75  tepee. 
You  read  it  right:  your  lodging  options  are  a refurbished 
trailer,  a tepee,  or  a yurt,  all  clean  and  comfortable. 

Tliundcrbird  601  West  San  Antonio  Street  (877/729- 
1984:  thunderbirdmarfa.com).  $120-$200.  A ’50s  motel 
transformed  into  a model  of  modernity. 


WHERE  TO  EAT 
Austin  Street  Cafe  405  North 
Austin  Street  (432/729-4653: 
austinstreetcafe.com).  Housed 
in  the  restored  Walker  House 
(the  first  house  Donald  Judd 
bought  in  Marfa),  Lisa  and  Jack 
Copeland's  cafe  selves  delicious 
home-cooked  meals  and  snacks 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  each 
month— the  only  day  it’s  open. 


Cochineal  107  West  San  Anto- 
nio Street  (432/729-3300). 

Tom  Rapp  and  Toshi  Sakihara 
left  their  New  York  City  restau- 
rant, Etats-Unis,  for  the  desert, 
but  their  fans  wore  them  down:  they’re  now  doing  some 
of  the  region’s  best  cooking. 

Food  Shark  Under  the  pavilion.  Highland  Avenue  at  the 
train  tracks  (432/386-6540:  foodsharkmarfa.com).  Great 
sandwiches  and  salads  from  Marfa’s  only  food  truck. 

Maiya’s  103  North  Highland  Avenue  (432/729-4410: 
maiyasrestaurant.com).  Dependably  delicious  food  and 
large  portions  arc  standard  at  Maiya’s,  and  it’s  the  best 


place  in  town  to  get  a cocktail. 

Pizza  Foundation  100  East  San  Antonio  Street  (432/729- 
3377: pizzafoundation.com).  Stunningly  good  thin-crust 

pies  and  excellent  salads. 


WHERE  TO  GO 
Ballroom  Marfa  108  East  San 
Antonio  Street  (432/729-3600: 
baIlroommarfa.org).  On  any 
given  day  at  this  art  deco-era 
ballroom,  you  might  sec  a pho- 
tography exhibit,  the  work  of 
young  Mexican  artists,  or  Lyle 
Lovett. 

The  Chinati  Foundation 

1 Cavalry  Row  (432/729- 
4362;  chinati.org).  Tours  (by 
appointment)  of  Donald  Judd’s 
installations,  including  his  100 
works  in  mill  aluminum  and  his 
15  untitled  works  in  concrete,  as 
well  as  work  by  other  artists. 

Judd  Foundation  104  South 
Highland  Avenue  (432/729- 
4406.  ext.  103:  juddfoundation 
.org).  Tour  Judd’s  Marfa  res- 
Block,  including  his  incredible 
tours  are  also  available. 


Clockwise  from 
top  left:  Thunder  - 
bird  hotel;  chiles  on 
H ighland  A ven  ue; 
the  owners  of  Austin 
Street  Cafe;  a Judd 
table  and  chairs. 

idcncc,  known  as  The 
library.  Separate  studio 


Chihuahuan  Desert  Nature  Center  State  Highway  118, 
Fort  Davis  (432/364-2499:  cdri.org).  This  500-plus-acre 
preserve  in  the  foothills  of  the  Davis  Mountains  has  a des- 
ert botanical  garden,  a cactus  and  succulent  greenhouse, 
and  several  miles  of  hiking  trails. 
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TheArbers  have  turned  a chunk  of  a city  block  into  an  oasis 
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NOTEBOOK 


Ode  on  a Victorian  Urn 


Four  inspired  planting  ideas  show  the  versatility  of  this  classical  garden  Fixture 

BY  LINDSEY  TAYLOR 


IThe  Victorians 

favored  planting  urns 
with  a single  exotic  cen- 
terpiece. along  with 
complementary  under- 
plantings that  had  the 
same  cultural  needs  (see 
“The  New  Victorians.  ‘ 
page  36).  For  this  rusted 
urn,  Ken  Selody,  the 
owner  of  Atlock  Farm  in 
Somerset.  N.J..  chose  the 
tender  perennial  Leano- 
tis  leonurus,  or  lion’s 
tail.  The  deer- resistant 
South  African  shrub  typ- 
ically reaches  three  feet 
by  three  feet.  Grow  in 
full  sun. 

t y For  this  cast-iron 
£ urn,  Selody  featured 
the  dramatic  Blue  Ginger 
(Dichorisandra  thy- 
risifluru ) and  the  long 
blooms  of  Red- 1 lot  Cat- 
tail  (Aculyphu  hispidd), 
underplanted  with  Var- 
iegated Elephant  Ear 
and  Chartreuse  Joseph’s 
Coat.  Grow  in  full  sun. 

Q Texture  can  he 

Oas  effective  as  hue  in 
creating  enticing  con- 
trasts. In  this  urn,  Selody 
spotlights  a foxtail  fern, 
its  intricate  feathery 
foliage  reaching  out  in 
every  direction,  under- 
planted with  velvety, 
broad-leaved  Begonia 
‘Art  Hodes.*  Grow  in  par- 
tial shade. 

4 Rob  Girard,  a gar- 
dener at  Peter 
Wooster  s garden  in  Rox- 
bury.  Conn.,  chose  a 
spiky  Agave  longisepala 
for  this  enormous  white 
urn,  an  ideal  central  fea- 
ture for  a Victorian-style 
garden.  The  blue  agave  is 
underplanted  with  Tra- 
descuntia pallida  and 
Plectranthus  oerten- 
dahlii.  Grow  in  full  sun. 
(To  purchase  urns,  see 
Sourcebook,  page  74.) 
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Success  in  the  Garden  Begins 

with  Proven  Winners 

And  TO  THINK  IT  ALL 
STARTED  WITH  A LITTLE 
WHITE  CONTAINER 


Or  in  the  case  of  our  Picasso's 
Fantasy  combination,  it  started  with 
three  of  them:  SNOW  PRINCESS®, 
SUPERTUNIA®  PRETTY  MUCH 
PICASSO®,  and  'Sweet  Caroline 
Light  Green'.  With  exceptional 
plants  like  these,  maintaining 
|,  a lush,  vibrant  garden  is 

easy.  Finding  unique  ideas 
to  help  you  create  it  is 
simple  too,  when  you  order  our 
FREE  32-page  Gardener's  Idea  Book 
Visit  www.provenwinners.com/color 
or  contact  us  at  1-877-865-5818 

for  your  copy. 


FREE  Gardener’s  Idea  Book 


Look  for  Proven  Winners  in  our  distinctive 
containers  at  independent  garden  centers 
across  the  country  and  The  Home  Depot.  ^ 


no  m 


PROVEN 

WINNERS' 

The  #1  Plant  ETanc. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


GARDEN  DESIGN 

READER  SERVICE 


I I ALLISON  ARMOUR  Allison  designs  fountains  and 
sculptures  using  modem  materials,  sxh  as  stainless  steel 
and  acrylic. 

www.allisonsgarden.com 

2 1 BARTLETT  TREE  EXPERTS  For  all  your  tree  and 
shrub  care  needs,  call  the  experts 

www.bartlett.com 

3 1 BELG  ARD®  H ARDSCAPES  Distinctive  pavers  for 

unique  patio,  walkway,  dnveway.  and  retaining  wall  designs. 

www.belgard.biz 

4 1 ELDORADO  STONE  Eldorado  Stone  is  dedicated  to 
creating  The  Most  Believable  Architectural  Stone  Veneer  in  the 
World™ 

www.eldoradostone.com 

5 1 HANOVER  ARCHITECTURAL 

PRODUCTS  Manufacturers  of  concrete  unit  pavers  for 
architectural,  commercial,  and  residential  on-grade  and  roof 
applications 

www.hanoverpavers.com 

6 1 HARTLEY  BOTANIC  GREENHOUSES 

English  manufacturers  of  bespoke  horticultural  glasshouses  for 
over  70  years,  with  the  product  range  endorsed  by  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew 

www.hartley-greenhouses.com 

7 1 KALAMAZOO  OUTDOOR  GOURMET 

You  won't  find  better  kitchen  equipment.  Not  even  indoors. 

www.kalamazoogourmet.com 

8 1 SPARK  MODERN  FIRES  SPARK'S  Linear  Burner 
System  Outdoor  creates  outdoor  custom  linear  firescapes  with 
burner  systems.  Create  custom  fire  pits  or  standard  fireplaces. 

www.sparkfires.com 

9 1 SOIL  RETENTION  SYSTEMS  Dr.vable Grass* 
is  the  premiere  permeable,  flexible  and  plantable  concrete 
pavement  system  in  the  marketplace  today 
www.soilretention.com 

10 1 STONE  FOREST  Functional  sculpture  for  the  garden 
and  bath,  handcrafted  in  stone,  copper,  and  bronze 

www.  sto  n ef  o re  st.  c o m 

II I TELESCOPES  OF  VERMONT  The  Garden 
Telescope  is  a permanent  sculptural  garden  installation  and 
superb  telescope  with  removable  optics 
www.gardentelescopes.com 

12 1 TUSCAN  IMPORTS,  INC.  Importer  of  handmade 
Italian  terra-cotta  and  lightweight  poly  planters. 
www.tuscanimports.com 

13  | WALPOLE  WOODWORKERS  Smce1933.  Walpole 
has  brought  style  to  outdoor  areas  with  handcrafted  arbors, 
fences,  furniture,  and  more 
www.walpolewoodworkers.com 
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For  more  information  about  our  advertisers,  complete 
the  following  section,  place  in  a stamped  envelope  and 
mail  to  the  address  below. 

Please  send  me  information  about  (check  all  that  apply): 

□ 1 □ 2 J 3 U4  □ 5 □ 6 □ 7 

□ 8 -19  □ 10  J 11  □ 12  J 13  □ ALL 

MAILING  ADDRESS: 

Name 

Address 

City/State/Zip 

Email 

SEND  CLIPPED  COUPON  TO: 

GARDEN  DESIGN 

PO.  Box  413050,  Naples,  FL  34101-3050 

To  find  out  more  about  our  advertisers,  log  on  to 

www.gardendesign.com/freeinfo 
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Haunting  Beauty 


Few  plants  quickened  the  pulse  of  Vic- 
torian-era collectors  more  than  the  seemingly 
humble  fern  (see  “Ancient  Beauty/"  page  22). 

It’s  safe  to  say  that  the  specimen  above,  the 
Athyrium  'Ghost’  fern,  with  its  luminous,  sil- 
very fronds,  would  have  caused  a stir  had  it 
been  discovered  back  then. 

In  the  early  1990s,  it  certainly  impressed 
botanist  John  Mickel,  then  curator  of  ferns 
at  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden.  Mickel 
was  shown  this  fern  by  a private  gardener 
in  Richmond.  Virginia.  Struck  by  its  other- 
worldly appearance,  he  went  home  with  some 
cuttings  and  determined  that  the  plant  was 
a hybrid  of  the  American  Lady  fern  and  the 
Japanese  Painted  fern. 

I Grow  Zones:  ‘Ghost’  Fern 

| The  Athyrium  ‘Ghost’  is  a hardy,  shade-loving  fern  that  thrives  in 
Zones  3 to  9.  It  has  a rigid,  upright  structure  and  can  reach  two  to 
three  feet  in  height.  Its  fronds  open  silvery  white  and  darken  over 
time  to  gray-green  with  burgundy  midribs.  The  Ghost  fern  is  a great 

: accent  to  darker- leaved  shade  lovers  like  Heuchera  ‘Obsidian’;  try 
planting  multiple  ferns  en  masse  to  create  an  ethereal  glow’  in  a wood- 
land garden.  Like  most  hardy  ferns,  the  Ghost  requires  little  care, 
especially  when  planted  in  slightly  acidic,  humus-rich  soil.  — L.T. 
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“It  is  sort  of  a happy  accident  in  that  it  came 
up  spontaneously,  as  opposed  to  being  aeon- 
trolled  hybridization/’  says  Bobbin  Moran, 
MickePs  successor  at  NYBG.  Because  of  its 
hybrid  origins,  the  Ghost  fern  is  sterile  and 
can  be  reproduced  only  through  tissue  cul- 
ture, which  typically  occurs  in  a lab. 

Today,  Ghost  ferns  sold  commercially  arc 
primarily  created  at  Casa  Flora,  a horticul- 
ture firm  based  in  Dallas.  “Tissue  culture  has 
allowed  ferns  that  would  be  much  more  rare 
to  become  much  more  common/’  says  Jeff 
Cook,  who  u'orks  in  sales  at  Casa  Flora.  The 
Athyrium  'Ghost’  ($15)  and  other  ferns  can  be 
purchased  from  Plant  Delights  Nursery  (see 
Sourcebook,  page  74).  —Stephen  Treffinge r 
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Ask 


Can  you  recommend  some 
good  sources  for  buying 
seeds  and  offer  some  tips  for 
starting  plants  from  seed ? 

— Julia  Tomer,  Pittsburgh 

Starting  plants  from  seed,  whether  flowers, 
fruits,  or  vegetables,  requires  a little  research. 
Some  seeds  will  need  an  early  start  indoors; 
others  can  be  sown  directly  in  the  garden. 

Most  seed  packets  will  provide 
you  with  all  the  information 
you  need  to  have  a successful 
season,  as  will  the  websites  of 
many  online  purveyors.  While 
I still  enjoy  receiving  the  odd 
seed  catalogue  or  two  by  mail— Baker  Creek 
Heirloom  Seeds  (rareseeds.com)  is  a favor- 
ite— T do  most  of  my  seed  shopping  online. 
Secret  Seeds  (secretseeds.com),  a source  in 
England,  has  a fascinating  selection  of  rare 
and  exotic  seeds,  including  Goji  berry  and 
Foxglove  ‘Apricot  Delight/ 1 also  love  Seeds 
from  Italy  (growitalian.com),  a mail-order 
distributor  that  offers  a wide  range  of  veg- 
etable seeds,  including  excellent  Sicilian 
violet  cauliflower.  And  I recently  discov- 
ered the  Vermont  company  High  Mowing 
Organic  Seeds  (highmowingseeds.com),  a 
great  source  for  organic  seeds.  A word  to  the 
wise:  most  seeds  are  cheap— costing  around 
$2.50  a packet— so  it’s  easy  to  overbuy.  Con- 
sider how  much  space  you  have  in  your 
garden,  and  make  a list  before  you  shop.  —L.T. 


Have  a gardening  question?  Send  it  to 

\ 

questi  on  @gardendesign.  com. 
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Shades  of  things  to  come. 

Create  an  outdoor  room  where  you, 
your  guests,  and  favorite  furnishings 
are  offered  protection  from  sun 
and  wind,  and  shelter  from  the  rain. 
Learn  more  about  Walpole  shade 
pergolas  handcrafted  in  low 
maintenance  solid  cellular  vinyl 
and  integrated  with  the  world’s  finest 
retractable  canopy  systems  from 
ShadeFX.™  Visit  our  Web  site  or 
call  Walpole  at  800-343-6948. 


^ShadeFX 


T^Walpole  Woodworkers 

\ yutn,  L 

shadcpergolas.com 


Exceptional  design.  Unsurpassed  quality 

USA  Office:  1-800-360-6283 

www.oakleafconservatories.com 
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Sowing 
in  Snow 

Sowing  seeds  when  there’s 
still  snow  on  the  ground 
may  sound  like  folly,  hut 
according  to  Tom  Stearns, 
founder  of  High  Mowing 
Organic  Seeds  in  Wolcott, 
Vermont,  you  can  do  just 
that  with  certain  plants. 
Poppies,  in  fact,  benefit 
from  the  practice.  Stearns, 
whose  company  is  one  of 
the  major  sellers  of  organic 
seeds  in  the  country, 
points  out  that  the  poppy- 
native  to  many  parts  of 
the  world— actually  needs 
cold  and  moisture  in  order 
to  germinate.  In  a process 
known  as  stratification,  the 
poppy’s  hard  outer  seed 
coat  softens  when  exposed 
to  extended  periods  of 
below- freezing  tem- 
peratures. Then,  when  the 
weather  gets  warmer  and 
the  seed  receives  moisture 
from  the  melting  snow, 
the  germinating  plant  can 
penetrate  the  softened 
outer  shell.  Late  winter  is 
the  time  to  sow  poppies: 
just  scatter  the  seeds  right 
onto  the  snow  in  the  area 
of  your  garden  where  you 
want  the  poppies  to  grow. 
In  a typical  season,  you‘11 
have  a crop  of  beautiful 
flowers  by  June.  No  snow? 
Try  storing  the  seeds  in 
the  refrigerator  for  one  to 
three  months  in  a lightly 
moistened  paper  towel 
scaled  in  a plastic  bag.  then 
plant  them  in  the  garden 
after  the  last  frost.  —L.T. 


Victorian  Garden  Travel  Guide 

Tap  your  inner  Victorian  and  experience  the  era  at  these  global  destinations 


Belfast  Botanic  Gardens  Bel- 
fast, Ireland;  belfastcity.gov.uk. 
The  Palm  House,  a dramatically 
curvilinear  greenhouse  with  a 
distinctive  dome,  predates  the 
Palm  House  at  Londons  Kew.  The 
Tropical  Ravine,  with  such  plants 
as  cycads,  palms,  mosses,  and 
orchids,  was  first  planted  in  1889 
and  contains  some  of  the  oldest 
seed  plants  around  today. 

Blithewold  Mansion,  Gardens 
& Arboretum  Bristol,  Rhode 
Island;  blithewold.org.  If  you  enjoy 
Victorian  themes  but  appreciate 
a less  formal  garden,  this  John 
DeWolf-designed  landscape  is 
for  you.  It  incorporates  a rock  gar- 
den, rose  garden,  and  Great  Lawn, 
along  with  one  of  the  largest  Giant 
Sequoias  east  of  the  Rockies. 

Conservatory  of  Flowers 
Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco; 
conservatoryofflowcrs. org.  An 
array  of  Victorian-era  displays— 
including  an  original  aquatic 
pond  room  housing  a Victoria 
amazonica  water  lily  and  an  arbor 
complete  with  furniture  and  pot- 
ted plants— will  keep  you  amused 
at  the  oldest  wood-and-glass 
greenhouse  in  North  America. 

Kyleniore  Abbey  & Victorian 
Walled  Garden  Galway,  Ireland; 
kylemoreabbeytourism.ie.  Built 
by  Mitchell  and  Margaret  Henry 
between  1867  and  1871,  the  six- 
acre  Victorian  Walled  Garden 
was  one  of  the  last  such  gardens 
created  in  Ireland  during  the 
Victorian  era.  Over  the  years, 
it  fell  into  disrepair,  until  Irish 
Benedictine  nuns  restored  it  and 
reopened  it  in  2000.  Only  plants 
that  grew  in  Victorian  times  are 
found  in  the  garden  today. 

Missouri  Botanical  Garden 
St.  Louis;  mobot.org.  Philanthro- 


pist Henry  Shaw  founded  the 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden  (now 
the  oldest  botanical  garden  in 
continuous  operation  in  the  U.S.) 
in  1859  as  his  country  house  and  a 
place  to  study  and  display  collec- 
tions of  rare  plants.  Among  its  79 
acres  is  a Victorian  “district”  with 
a parterre  and  pincushion  garden. 
It  also  has  a rose  garden  arbor  in 
the  shape  of  a pinwheel  and  a tra- 
ditional boxwood  garden. 


New  York  Botanical  Garden 
Bronx,  New  York;  nybg.org.  Any 


true  plant  lover  will  want  to 
experience  the  comprehensive 
collection  housed  here.  Founded 
in  1891  for  research,  education, 
and  public  enjoyment,  the  garden 
has  a Victorian-style  glasshouse, 
which  dates  to  1902.  Both  inside 
and  out,  you  can  find  elements  of 
Victorian  garden  design  through- 
out the  collections. 


Point  Ellice  House  and  Gardens 
2616  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
Canada;  pointellicehouse.ca.  In 
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addition  to  the  breathtaking  gar- 
dens that  date  to  1889,  the  Sequoia 
planted  in  1877,  and  the  heritage 
roses  and  hollyhocks,  there’s  a 
fascinating  collection  of  archival 
photographs,  19th-century  seed 
catalogues,  and  Victorian  garden- 
ing tools. 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew  London,  England;  kew 
.org.  A UNESCO  World  Heri- 
tage Site,  Kew  comprises  300 
acres  and  39  iconic  buildings, 
and  it  houses  the  world’s  most 


diverse  botanical  collections. 
Amid  the  myriad  examples  of 
Victoriana  is  a permanent  col- 
lection of  paintings  by  the 
19th-century  plant  collector  and 
prolific  artist  Marianne  North. 

Tatton  Park  Knutsford,  Cheshire, 
England;  tattonpark.org.uk.  Fern 
aficionados  will  marvel  at  the  New 
Zealand  and  Australian  ferns, 
amongothers,  housed  in  the  park’s 
fernery,  which  dates  to  the  1850s. 
—Victoria  Ross 
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GARDEN 

DESIGN 


COLLECTION 

A GUIDE  TO  GREAT  PRODUCTS.  EVENTS  & PROMOTIONS 


Garden  Design  presented  The  Ultimate  Outdoor  Home  to  thousands  of  top  landscape  architects  and  trade  professionals 
at  the  September  2010  ASLA  Expo.  Award-winning  design  professionals  Mario  Nievera  and  Mary  Ellen  Cowan,  along  with 
As  You  Like  It  Landscaping,  partnered  with  Garden  Design  to  unveil  the  latest  in  home  products  and  luxury  design  within 
this  custom  outdoor  show  home.  Visit  www.gardendesign.com/UOH  to  browse  a full  photo  gallery. 
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FEATURED  DESIGNERS: 

MARI°  NIEVERA 

M Mario  Nievera  Design  in  New  York 

Mario  Nievera,  principal  of  Mario  Nievera  Design  Inc., 
^ provides  landscape  architecture  and  design  services 

for  residential,  corporate,  institutional  and  commercial 
clients,  www.marionieveradesign.com 


MARY  ELLEN  COWAN 
MESA  in  Dallas 

Mary  Ellen  Cowan  manages  the  residential  garden  design  studio 
and  provides  clients  with  exquisite  design  and  construction 
management  services,  specializing  in  cutting-edge  planting 
design  that  mixes  seasonal  changes,  garden  ornaments,  urns 
and  furniture  www.mesadesigngroup.com 
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LATTICESTIX 


sinbrella 


BARLOW  TYRIE 

bxcep:ional  outdoor  furnishings. 

www.barlowtyrie.com 


BEVOLO 

Quality  gas  and  electric  lanterns. 
www.bevolo.com 


Lattice,  panels,  gates,  screens, 
trellises,  arbors  and  more. 

www.latticestix.com 


ROYAL  BOTANIA 

Leading  producer  of  outdoor  luxury 
furniture. 

www.royalbotania.com 


BELGARD 

Interlocking  pavers  and  garden 
wall  products. 

www.belgard.biz 


HADDONSTONE  USA 

Cast  stone  building  materials  and 
garden  ornaments. 

www.haddonstone.com 


MONROVIA 

Plants,  lowers,  trees,  shrubs 
and  perennials. 

www.monrovia.com 


SUNBRELLA 

Fabrics  ideal  'or  outdoor  d6cor. 

www.sunbrella.com 
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TERRAIN 

Stylish  accessories  for  home  and  garden. 

www.shopterrain.com 

TUSCAN  IMPORTS,  INC. 

Importer  of  handmade  Italian 
terra-cotta  planters. 

www.tuscanimports.com 


WALPOLE  WOODWORKERS 
AND  SHADEFX™ 

Handcrafted  pergolas  and 
retractable  canopy  systems. 

www.walpolewoodworkers.com 

www.shadefxcanopies.com 

WOOLLY  POCKET 
GARDEN  COMPANY 

Flexible,  breathable,  and  modular 
gardening  containers. 

www.woollypo  cket.  c om 


Visit  our  Sweepstakes  & Promotions  page  online  at  www.gardendesign.com 
G BECOME  A PAN  OF  GARDEN  DESIGN  ON  FACE  BOOK  FOLLOWUSONTWITTER.COM/GARDENDESIGNMAG 


The  Porter  Garden  Telescope 

is  a singular  marriage  of  art  and  science. 
First  built  in  the  1920s.  it  is  again 
available,  with  modern  improvements. 

With  its  superb  optics  you’ll  see  the 
rings  of  Saturn,  the  moons  of  Jupiter, 
and  remarkable  detail  on  the  moon. 

The  optics  are  easily  removed,  leaving 
a graceful  and  permanent  botanical 
bronze  sculpture  as  an  elegant 
centerpiece  in  a garden. 

This  serial  numbered  and  limited 
heirloom  is  hand  made  in  Vermont. 

To  learn  more,  plecise  visit 
www.gardentelescopes.com 
call  617-292-5155,  617-899-9444 
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Fresh 

For  more  online 
plant  sources,  visit 
Companion  Plants 
(companionplants 
.com),  Brushwood 
Nursery  (gardcnvincs 
.com),  or  Almost  Eden 
(almostcdcnplants 
.com).  To  purchase  an 
American  pitcher 
plant  and  a host  of 
other  carnivorous 
plants,  go  to  Pet 
Flytrap  (petflytrap 
.com).  For  a private 
tour  of  the  Gardens 
of  Raku  Place  ($5  per 
person,  in  support  of 
the  Erie  Art  Museum), 
go  to  kemenyfly.com. 
Purchase  a Felco 
pruning  saw  from 
Felco  Store  ($28.78: 
felcostore.com).  When 
in  New  York  City,  visit 
the  Ted  Muehling 
Store  (27  Howard 
Street:  212/431-3825) 
to  view  The  Island  of 
Rota  (Library  Council 
of  MoMA.  2010)  or 
purchase  the  hook 
($3,000;  proceeds 
benefit  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  Library) 
from  the  MoMA 
Library  (212/708- 
9430).  To  order  the 
Cyclone  Lounger  and 
the  Drop  End  Table, 
contact  Uhuru  Design 
(718/855-6519;  uhuru 
design.com). 

Critic 

Paula  Deitz,  editor  of 
The  Hudson  Review , 
is  also  the  editor  of  a 
new  scries  of  essays 
on  gardening  titled 
Of  Gardens,  available 
for  purchase  from  the 
University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Press  (S 29.95; 
www.upenn.edu 
/pennpress). 

Grow 

To  purchase  ferns,  go 
to  Plant  Delights  (plant 
dclights.com). 


Style 

When  in  Brooklyn. 
New  York,  head  to 
Darr  (369  Atlantic 
Avenue:  718/797-9733: 
shopdarr.com)  to  pur- 
chase items  similar  to 
those  on  the  Natural- 
ist s Desk. 

Black  Magic 

To  learn  more  about 
the  shadowy  world 
of  black  plants. 

purchase  Black  Plants 
by  Paul  Bonine  ($14.95: 
timbcrprcss.com).  To 
find  black  plants,  go 
to  Proven  Winners 
(provenwdnners.com) 
and  Landcraft  Envi- 
ronment (landcraft 
environment.com). 
Contact  Todd  Merrill 
Antiques  (65  Bleecker 
Street.  Newr  York  City: 
212/673-0531)  or  go  to 
merrillantiques.com 
to  view  or  purchase 
the  San  Martin  table 
by  Joseph  Walsh 
($70,000;  josephwalsh 
studio.com). 

Way  Out  West 

For  all  the  dirt  on 
arid  plants,  buy  Judy 
Mielke  s Native  Plants 
for  So  u th  western 
Landscapes,  from  the 
University  of  Texas 
Press  ($16.72;  utexas 
.edu/utpress).  To 
purchase  heat-  and 
drought-tolerant 
plants,  go  to  High 
Country  Gardens 
(highcountrygardens 
.com)  or  Yuccado 
(yuccado.com). 

Notebook 

To  purchase  cast- 
iron  Victorian  urns, 
go  to  A Rustic  Garden 
(arusticgardcn.com). 
For  an  online  plant 
source,  including  one 
from  which  to  purchase 
a Ghost  fern  ($4.95). 
go  to  Dave  s Garden 
(davcsgardcn.com). 
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PREMIER  RETAIL  PARTNER  LISTING 


California 

Artefact  Design  & Salvage  (Sonoma) 

707-933-0660 

www.artefactdesignsalvage.com 

Big  Red  Sun  (Venice) 

310-433-0019 

www.bigredsun.com 

DIG  Gardens  (Santa  Cruz) 

831-466-3444 

www.diggardens.com 

Gardenology  (Encinitas) 

760-753-5500 

www.gardenology.com 

Intn’l  Garden  & Floral  Design  Center 
(El  Segundo) 

310-615-0353 

www.igardencenter.com 

Marina  del  Rey  Garden  Center 
(Marina  del  Rey) 

310-823-5956 

www.marinagardencenter.com 

Potter  Green  & Company  (Sonoma) 

415-902-0198 

www.pottergreen.com 

Regan  Roses  (Fremont) 

510-797-3222 

www.regannursery.com 

Richard  Gervais  Collection  (San  Francisco) 

415-255-4579 

www.richardgervaiscollection.com 

Santa  Barbara  Botanical  Garden 
(Santa  Barbara) 

805-682-4726 

www.sbbg.org 

Seaside  Gardens  (Carpinteria) 

805-684-6001 

www.seaside-gardens.com 

The  Gardener  (Healdsburg) 

707-431-1063 

www.thegardener.com 

The  Garden  Gates  (Metairie) 

504-833-6699 

www.thegardengates.com 

With  Garden  Flair  (Stockton) 

209-933-9009 

www.withgardenflair.com 


Colorado 

Birdsall  & Co.  (Denver) 

303-722-3535 

www.birdsallgarden.com 

Georgia 

Boxwoods  Gardens  & Gifts  (Atlanta) 

404-233-3400 

www.boxwoodsonline.com 

Four  Seasons  Pottery  (Atlanta) 

404-252-3411 

www.4seasonspottery.com 

Illinois 

Steel  Heart,  Ltd.  (Harvard) 

815-943-3465 

www.steelheartlimited.com 

Minnesota 

Tangletown  Gardens  (Minneapolis) 

612-822-4769 

www.tangletowngardens.com 

New  Jersey 

J&M  Home  Garden  (Madison) 

973-377-4740 

www.jmhg.com 

Sickles  Market  (Little  Silver) 

732-741-9563 

www.sicklesmarket.com 

Timothy’s  Center  for  Gardening 
(Robbinsville) 

609-448-6222 

www.timothyscenter.com 

New  York 

Evan  Peters  & Co.  (Long  Island  City) 

718-349-7545 

www.evanpeters.com 

Fort  Pond  Native  Plants  (Montauk) 

631-668-6452 

www.nativeplants.net 

Plaisirs  du  Jardin  (Port  Jervis) 

845-856-6330 

plaisirsdujardin@frontiernet.net 

Oregon 

Red  Pig  Garden  Tools  (Boring) 

503-663-9404 

www.redpigtools.com 


Pennsylvania 

Garden  Accents  (W.  Conshohocken) 

610-825-5525 

www.gardenaccents.com 

Seasons  Garden  Center 
(Washington  Crossing) 

215-493-4226 

www.seasonsgardencenter.com 

Texas 

Antique  Rose  Emporium  (Brenham) 

979-836-9051 

www.weareroses.com 

Big  Grass  (San  Antonio) 

210-735-7999 

www.biggrassbamboo.com 

Nelson  Water  Gardens  & Nursery  Inc  (Katy) 

281-391-4769 

www.nelsonwatergardens.com 

North  Haven  Gardens  (Dallas) 

214-363-5316 

www.nhg.com 

PlantEscape  Gardens  (Austin) 

512-444-0013 

www.plantescapegardens.com 

The  Arbor  Gate  (Tomball) 

281-351-8851 

www.arborgate.com 

Vermont 

Verde  for  Garden  and  Home  (Brattleboro) 

802-258-3908 

www.verdeforgardenandhome.com 

Washington 

Swansons  Nursery  (Seattle) 

206-782-2543 

www.swansonsnursery.com 

Wisconsin 

The  Wreath  Factory  (Plymouth) 

920-893-8700 

www.wreathfactoryonline.com 

International 

Garden  Architecture  and  Design 
(Saskatchewan) 

306-651-2828 

www.gardenarchitecture.ca 

La  Marche  Vert  (Quebec,  Canada) 

450-227-2775 

peterboxer@bellnet.ca 


Call  today  to  find  out  how  to  become  a GARDEN  DESIGN  retailer  and  be  included  in  this  list  of  exclusive 
retailers.  The  GARDEN  DESIGN  Retail  Program  offers  you  magazines  for  resale  in  your  store  and  exposure 
for  your  shop  in  every  issue  of  GARDEN  DESIGN  and  on  the  web-site  for  one  low  annual  cost. 

For  details  call  Linda  today  at  888*259*6753  Ext.  4511 
To  find  out  more  about  our  featured  retailers  visit  www.gardendesign.com/newsstands.jsp 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


Trellis  Structures 

Trellis  Structures  designs  and 
manufactures  innovative  solutions 
for  pergolas,  arbors,  trellises,  and 
gates.  Made  of  the  finest  quality 
western  red  cedar  and  mahogany 
in  multiple  styles  and  sizes.  Custom 
pergolas  also  available.  Shown  here: 
Lovely  garden  pergola  with  privacy 
screen. 

800-649-6920 

www.trellisstructures.com 

sales@trellisstructures.com 


Modulatis™  from 

LatticeStix  Get  ShadeFX.  Be  Cool. 


A striking  new  concept  in 
landscape  screening,  Modulatis 
creates  architectural  screens  from 
lattice  squares  set  in  a decorative 
grid.  Available  in  10  motifs,  the 
red  cedar  squares  can  be  rotated 
and  flipped  to  create  intriguing, 
arabesque  patterns. 

888-528-7849 

www.latticestix.com 


That’s  because  ShadeFX™  is  retractable,  folding  like  a roman  shade,  and 
designed  to  attach  to  new  and  existing  pergolas.  Transform  your  outdoor  living 
space  into  a sun  and  rain  protected  outdoor  living  area  with  three-season 
comfort  at  the  touch  of  a button. 

Only  ShadeFX™  covers  areas  up  to  40'  long  and  20'  wide  with  one  retractable 
canopy  that  mounts  below  or  above  the  rafters. 

Make  your  outdoor  living  lifestyle  a reality.  Specify  ShadeFX™  to  your  architect, 
designer,  or  contractor...and  be  cool. 

905-528-4448 
www.shadefx.com 

MltACTAflf  CANOF  ft 


A ShadeFX 


, Bamboo  Fencer 

Sinrc  1987 


BambooFencer.com 

Fences  • Poles  * Edging  • Wall  Coverings 

Bamboo  Fencer  has  over  twenty 
years  of  experience  in  the  provision 
of  bamboo  fences.  We're  happy  to  be 
your  source  for  sustainable  bamboo 
fencing  materials.  Build  yourself  that 
green  picket  fence. 

www.bamboofencer.com 


Estate  Greenhouses  by  Tanglewood 

Each  of  our  traditionally  inspired  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  and  Palm  Houses 
is  an  artful  expression  of  both  form  and  function.  Each  is  individually  designed 
and  handcrafted  using  the  finest  quality  hardwoods.  Our  personal  approach 
and  utmost  attention  to  detail  ensure  your  Tanglewood  Conservatory  will  be  as 
unique  as  you. 

View  Tanglewood’s  award-winning  work  online  or  call  to  order  our  art-quality 
portfolio. 

800-229-2925 

www.tanglewoodconservatories.com  -f- 

rUNGLEWOOD 
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Stylish  Outdoor  Structures 
by  Summerwood 

From  sheds  and  cabanas,  to  cabins, 
garages,  and  gazebos,  something  is 
sure  to  catch  your  fancy,  delivered  to 
your  door  in  an  easy-to-assemble  pre- 
fabricated package.  Create  your  own 
design  in  our  Custom  Design  Center 
from  a wide  selection  of  options  and 
exciting,  modern  styles  such  as  the 
featured  Verana  and  Dune. 

800-663-5042,  Ext.  64 

www.summerwood.com 

design@summerwood.com 


TO  ADVERTISE,  CALL  407-5  7 1-4541 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


Bamboo  Fencing  & More 

Established  in  1880,  Bamboo  & 
Rattan  Works  has  been  family- 
owned  and  -operated  for  five 
generations.  We  offer  stock, 
custom,  tropical,  or  oriental  fencing, 
as  well  as  bamboo  poles,  roof 
thatching  and  much  more.  Call  us  for 
a free  catalog  or  visit  us  on  the  web. 

800-4-BAMBOO 

www.bambooandrattan.com 

suzbamboo@verizon.net 


Claytonhill  Greenhouse 

Building  the  finest  quality  custom 
greenhouses  since  1985.  Our 
customers  and  these  beautiful 
structures  get  the  attention 
they  deserve  with  designs  based 
on  individual  growing  needs.  At 
Claytonhill  Greenhouse  we're  building 
growing  environments  for  plants  that 
are  for  people  too. 

817-516-0045 

www.daytonhill.com 

timhill@daytonhill.com 


Maintenance-Free  Ornamental  Fencing 

Jerith  Aluminum  Fences  offer  the  elegance  and  protection  of  traditional  wrought 
iron  without  the  maintenance.  Their  structural  aluminum  construction  makes 
them  as  strong  as  steel  but  they  will  never  rust.  These  beautiful  fences  are 
available  in  a variety  of  heights,  colors,  and  styles  that  will  add  prestige  to  any 
property.  Best  of  all,  Jerith  fences  are  made  in  the  U.S.A.  and  backed  by  a limited 
lifetime  warranty! 

800-344-2242 

www.jerith.com/ED 

sales@jerith.com 

4# 


Sturdi-built 

Greenhouse  Manufacturing 

We've  been  making  beautiful 
redwood  and  glass  greenhouse  kits 
in  Portland,  Oregon,  for  over  50  years. 
Each  is  customized  with  features 
and  equipment  to  meet  your  unique 
gardening  needs  and  can  be  shipped 
all  over  the  U.S.  Visit  our  website  for 
color  catalog,  greenhouse  photos  and 
information,  or  call  for  catalog. 

800-334-4115 

www.sturdi-built.com 

sturdi@sturdi-built.com 


Veranostone  by  Stepstone,  Inc. 

Outdoor  living  made  better  with  the  Veranostone  product  line.  Combine  your 
landscape  pavers,  pool  coping,  garden  steps,  and  wall  caps  with  the  elegant 
Veranostone  finish.  Available  in  twelve  standard  colors.  Direct  from  our  factory 
to  your  curb  with  nationwide  shipping! 

800-572-9029 

www.stepstoneinc.com 
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Tuscan  Garden  Works 

Luxurious  custom  iron  gazebos 
and  pergolas  with  various  column 
choices.  Optional  swings  make  it 
more  than  a drop-dead-gorgeous 
structure.  Create  a versatile  outdoor 
room  from  our  many  styles  and  sizes, 
8 ft.  to  24  ft. 

Visit  tuscangardenworks.com  for 
garden  bridges,  fountains,  arches, 
benches,  window  boxes,  and  more. 

800-698-0535 

www.tuscangardenworks.com 

jim@tuscangardenworks.com 


TO  ADVERTISE,  CALL  407-571-4541 
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SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


David  Austin  Roses 

David  Austin’s  English  roses  combine  the  wonderful  forms  and  fragrances  of  old 
roses  with  the  repeat  flowering  of  modern  roses.  Our  new  collection  for  2011 
contains  more  than  200  varieties,  all  grown  in  the  U.S.,  including  fragrant  shrub 
roses,  climbers,  and  ramblers. 

Call  toll-free  to  request  your  free  copy  of  David  Austin's  120-page  Handbook  of 
Roses,  featuring  six  new  English  roses.  Please  quote  code  GD23. 

800-328-8893 
www.davidaustinroses.com 
us@davidaustinroses.com 


David  Austin  Rotten 


Rainwater  Harvesting 

Our  RainBox  system  filters  and  stores 
rainwater  for  irrigating  gardens,  filling 
ponds  and  washing  automobiles. 
Interconnecting  75-gallon  tanks 
made  of  super-thick,  sunlight-stable 
plastic  offer  high-volume  storage.  We 
also  offer  surface  and  underground 
systems  capable  of  recycling  all  of 
the  rainwater  from  a home  or 
commercial  building. 

800-477-7724 

www.rainwatertechnology.com 

sales@conservationtechnology.com 


Heirloom  Roses 

Thousands  of  own-root,  virus-free 
roses!  Visit  our  new  website  for  the 
best  selection  of  container  roses 
delivered  right  to  your  door. 

We’re  here  to  help  with  how-to 
articles,  gloves,  pruners,  and 
fertilizers.  You’ll  love  our  attractive 
and  comfortable  garden  clogs.  Our 
print  catalog  is  also  available  online. 

800-820-0465 

www.heirloomroses.com 


Musser  Forest,  Inc. 

More  than  80  years  of  growing 
quality  nursery  stock  including 
seedlings,  transplants,  and  potted 
liners.  Specializing  in  native  plant 
material  for  reforestation,  erosion 
control,  and  wetland  rehabilitation. 
UPS  delivery. 

800-643-8319 

www.musserforests.com 

info@musserforests.com 


Four  Winds  Citrus  Trees 

Grow  your  own  citrus  fruit! 

More  than  50  varieties  of  dwarf 
citrus  to  choose  from:  limes,  lemons, 
mandarins,  oranges,  and  more- 
shipped  direct  to  your  door. 

Organic  Meyer  lemon  trees  are  also 
available. 

Visit  our  website  for  growing  tips, 
recipes,  and  online  ordering. 

877-449-4637,  Ext.  1 
www.fourwindsgrowers.com 


IDeal  Garden  Markers 

New!  Attractive,  durable,  and 
versatile,  they  stay  together  and 
in  the  ground.  Interchangeable 
nameplates  are  available  in  many 
sizes  and  colors,  with  7”  to  40" 
stainless  steel  stakes  in  three 
viewing  angles.  Handwrite  or  design 
and  order  your  custom  labels  and 
engravings  online.  IDeal  is  owned  by 
HostasDirect.com. 

651-204-9922 

www.idealgardenmarkers.com 

cs@idealgardenmarkers.com 


The  Original  Gel-Filled 
Floor  Mat 

Made  with  a shock-absorbing,  100% 
gel  core,  GelPro*  Mats  are  great 
for  people  with  back  or  foot  pain 
or  for  those  who  just  love  to  cook. 
Now  available  in  more  than  400 
combinations  of  styles,  colors,  and 
sizes.  To  learn  how  you  can  Stand  in 
Comfort™,  call  or  visit  our  website. 

866-GEL-MATS  (435-6287) 
www.gelpro.com 


TO  ADVERTISE,  CALL  407-5  7 1-4541 
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Bluestone  Perennials 

Specialists  in  growing  and  shipping 
fine  perennials  for  more  than  38 
years!  Our  family  business  offers 
over  1,000  varieties  including  herbs, 
grasses,  ground  covers,  and  shrubs, 
plus  information  on  care  and  growing. 
Gift  certificates  and  pre-planned 
gardens  are  also  available.  Request 
your  free  color  catalog  today! 

800-852-5243 

www.bluestoneperennials.com 

bluestone@bluestoneperennials.com 


Oakes  Daylilies 

Your  trusted  source  for  America’s 
perfect  perennial!  Choose  from  more 
than  400  varieties  of  hardy,  easy-to- 
grow  hybrid  daylilies  in  a rainbow  of 
colors,  shapes,  and  sizes.  We  send 
huge,  freshly  dug  plants  that  are  big 
enough  to  bloom  the  first  year.  Free 
full-color  catalogs  are  available. 

800-532-9545 

www.oakesdaylilies.com 


Perennials  and  Grasses  Shipped  Right  to  You 


Santa  Rosa  Gardens  is  a family-owned  mail-order  nursery  specializing  in  plants 
you  won't  normally  find  at  your  garden  center  or  superstore.  Explore  the 
industry’s  largest  availability  of  ornamental  grasses,  as  well  as  our  wide  range  of 
perennial  plants,  ferns,  hostas,  daylilies,  flowering  bulbs,  tropical  palms,  aquatic 
plants,  gardening  tools,  gardening  essentials,  and  gifts  for  gardeners.  Browse 
our  online  catalog  and  sign  up  to  receive  our  monthly  gardeners  newsletter. 


866-681-0856 

www.santarosagardens.com 

sales@santarosagardens.com 
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Garden  Design  School 

Exceptional  world-class  teaching, 
every  day.  A unique  and  inspirational 
landscape  design  program  led 
and  instructed  by  internationally 
recognized  professional  British 
designers.  Commencing  August 
2011  at  Tower  Hill  Botanic  Garden  in 
Boylston,  MA. 

Reserve  your  place  at  our  Open 
House  on  May  4,  2011. 

781-489-5878 

www.gardendesignschool.com 

info@gardendesignschool.com 


Witherspoon  Rose  Culture 

Witherspoon  Rose  Culture  offers 
a carefully  selected  choice  of 
premium  rose  bushes.  Choose  roses 
for  hardiness,  disease  resistance, 
delicious  fragrance,  breathtaking 
beauty,  and  novelty  colors. 
Experienced  in  selling  roses  and 
caring  for  outstanding  gardens  since 
1951,  we  are  the  experts. 

800-643-0315 

www.witherspoonrose.com 


TO  ADVERTISE,  CALL  407-571-4541 


gardendesignmarket 


MUSE 


16  BIRDS 

I live  in  Belgium.  My  profession  is  optometry,  but 
my  passion  is  photography.  I was  walking  with  my 
dog  through  the  countryside  when  I saw  the  birds 
cross  the  full  moon  over  three  trees.  I’m  just  lucky 
I was  in  the  right  place  to  take  the  picture.” 

Photograph  by  Philippe  Debooser 
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The  Leader  in  Opening  Glass  Walls 


Shelter.  Transformation.  Exhilaration 


Only  NanaWall  provides  you  with  year  round  comfort  and 
satisfaction  of  an  Energy-Star  rated  system. 


ENERGY  STAR 


Showrooms  Nationwide 


800.873.5673  nanawall.com 


NanaWaU: 


Grand  Transformations 


[/HUNC,] 
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|h  Tred  Carl  had  an  As  a 

homebuilder  in  <$reen*ood  Mississippi, 
he'd  always  >nan{ed  -fr>  iKsWI  professiona f- 
gr-ade  ranges  in  {he  homes  he  was 
designing  and  c^Kst  ^cfi»t^. 


His  6rs!  i*tS+i»1of  WA5  fo  SO^<S+^iK^ 
liks  his  **o{hci — in -law's  Chambers 

ra*y^.  £uf  Chambers 

produced  since  {he  Os . 


So  Tnid/  called  engAecring  depar{men{s 
a{  all  {he  commercial  range  manu(ac{urers 
{o  see  \(  one  made  a ranae  (or  {he  home. 
Unbet, evabyt  no{  on^y  w ere  none  o(  {he 
companies  making  onei  no  one  ^an{ed  {o. 


Tired  had  found  a niche f and  Mkj nj  was 
born.  by  {he  end  o(  {he  decade r V;£;i g was 
manu(ac{ur,na  {he  premier  professional 
grade  range  (or  {he  home. 


And  now,  w ere  shtl  innovating  t still  rushing 

the  enue’oj^e,  because  like  our  customers^ 
v*ere  driven  by  a passion  to  create . 
Share  your  passion  to  create,  at 
(ace  bo  ok  .com/ viking. 

Pictured  ie({ : {he  original  Viking  ranye. 


A VhsSion  To  Create 

viking  range, co m 


H* 


